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for TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 

ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 

leach Ers ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
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capacity. 
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speed the return of your fighting men. 
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@) Its keys would skip and jerk. 
Niecy And every time she typed her notes, 
They muddled up her work. 


The light, 
No longer could she use. 

She had to hit and hammer now, 
And watch her P's and Q’s. 


They had her all perplexed. 


c@ Le Until one day she stamped her foot 


She knew what she'd do next! 


> She took her problem to the boss, 
Kee dropped it in his lap. 
{7 She screamed: "This is a total loss, 


How can I type with that?" 


ierwood tt ompany 


Uw DER 000 WRITES A LETTER... BETTER! 


quick touch she learned at school 


Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 


appealing with an Underwood. 


It's light and fast and neat. 
Its touch is super velvet smooth! 


Its work just can't be beat." 


and now 


He bought an Underwood 
He's glad he took her cue. 
It writes his letters better 
Will do the same for you. 


and 


Dear Boss: 

Next time 
look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not as neat as 
they should be, don’t blame your 
secretary...it's probably her machine. 

Get her an Underwood as soon 
as they are available,* and watch 
her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 


you sign your letters, 


every picture clean-cut and 


teen 


SHE KNEW WHAT SHE 
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In the World of Today 
SECRETARIES NEED ALL 


2. Ediphone Voice Writing 


RIGHT Novw!...April 1945! 

. Ediphone Voice Writing 
shares the honors with typing and 
shorthand. 

When your graduates look for 
secretarial jobs they will often be 
asked, “Are you a proficient Edi- 
phone Secretary?” If your gradu- 
ates can answer “yes,” they will 
get the job! Knowledge of the 
Ediphone is a factor that repeat- 
edly determines whether your 
graduates win the job. 


Why not add the Ediphone 
Secretarial Course to your curric- 
ulum? Want the facts? Write 
Dept. O04, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada, Thomas A. Edison, 
Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 


EDISON ‘ 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone. 
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cAnnouncing 


THE FIRST of the 
Gregg Visual Aids Series 


on Secretarial Training 


SOUND SLIDE FILM No. 1 


TAKING DICTATION AND TRANSCRIBING 


A 10-minute sound slide film (35 mm.) professionally produced. Sixty illustrations portray the 
most efficient techniques and procedures used by the secretary on the job when taking dictation 
and transcribing. 


The sound is recorded on a 12-inch RCA-Victor record, which can be played on any phono- 
graph. The only special equipment needed is a silent slide film 35 mm. projector. 


Wartime training required more learning in less time. Audio-visual aids played the major 
role in this training speedup. In many instances, they cut the training time by 30 to 50 per cent. 


These aids are here to stay. They will play a major role ip postwar training. 


The business departments of our schools have been unable to utilize visual aids to any ex- 
tent because there have been few suitable films and slide films available. As a matter of fact, 
almost no visual aids have been made that are integrated with text materials for business skills. 
The Gregg Visual Aids Series is an earnest attempt to supply this need with the very best and 
most economical sound slide films that can be produced. 


List price of the slide film and the 12-inch record, $12, subject 
to our customary school discount. An instructor's manual is included 
with each order. Place your order now with our nearest office. Ask for 
Gregg Sound Slide Film No. 1. 


(This slide film is not available on a rental basis.) 
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The U. 8S. Government needs Dictaphone transcribers 
$1.970 starting salary 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission is engaged in a nation-wide campaign 


to recruit dictating-machine transcribers at CAF-3—a starting salary of 
$1,970 a year for a 48-hour week. Those who can qualify may be pro- 
moted to secretarial positions at CAF-4, 5 and higher. These positions 
include 26-day vacations annually and generous sick leave allowances. 


Be sure that your students are aware of the Government’s urgent 
need for their services. 


Business men require Dictaphone-trained secretaries 


Executives have enthusiastically acclaimed the new _ Electronic Dictation. Let us tell you about this new 
improved business method—Dictaphone Electronic business development, and the future it holds for 
Dictation. Dictaphone-trained secretaries. 

It not only doubles the executive’s ability to get 


‘ T ION 
things done, but increases the importance and value ee 


Educational Division 


of the secretary. It saves her time as well as his— 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
enables her to become a real executive assistant. — The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corp ; 
, eo . . makers of A tic and El ic dictating machines and other sound recordin 
Your students should be familiar with Dictaphone and reproducing equipment bearing said trede-mark. F 


Ay The microphone heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is the modern Control Center for key thinking and executive action. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Vernal H. Carmichael, Treasurer, Nat’! Council for Business Education 


JUNE, 1945 


THERE MUST BE COOPERATION 


A time has arrived in the civilization of the world when there is dire need for 
cooperation among the nations. It seems that the fate of civilization is at the cross- 
roads. The nations are confronted with important decisions which have to be made 
relative to the roads which they will choose to travel in the perilous days which lie 
immediately ahead. They can choose to take the road of cooperation with the pur- 
pose in mind of working oui solutions to world problems so that the greatest good 
can come to the greatest number of nations and their peoples. Or, they can choose 
to take separate roads of self-aggrandizement, with the purpose in mind of each na- 
tion getting for itself everything that it possibly can, without any thought for the 
welfare of other nations and other peoples. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference and the San Francisco Conference have indi- 
cated that there is hope that the nations of the world may choose to work together 
cooperatively in the solving of the difficult problems that are pressing for solu- 
tion so hard at this time. Discussion around conference tables gives opportunities 
for nations to express their feelings and their ideas relative to their own needs. 
As nations participate in a give and take discussion, they come from the conference 
rooms with a better understanding of each other’s needs. As they come to under- 
stand each other better, many of their problems will disappear, for understanding 
alone will cause many problems to fade into insignificance. 

Nations, very likely, have come to these conferences with the idea of get- 
ting all that they can for their own security and their own welfare. How different 
would be the likely solutions to the problems if the nations would come to the 
conference tables with the idea of “giving” rather than “getting.” There will 
have to be some giving on the part of all nations, if these conferences are to suc- 
ceed to the degree that it would be well for them to succeed. “Give and ye shall 
receive” is a principle that would work at these conferences as it has worked 
in innumerable situations down through the pages of history. 

Isn't it just likely that the nations, through the use of the conference tech- 
nique, are setting a pattern which educational groups might well follow? Isn’t there 
need at this very time for educational groups to sit down around conference 
tables for the purpose of ironing out some of their differences and misunderstand- 
ings? Barriers have arisen through departmentalization and organization until 
cooperation seems to have gone from the scene of action. From the very smallest 
organization of any kind in the very smallest kind of educational unit to the larg- 
est organizations, it is likely that discussion around conference tables among the 
groups will result in a greater degree of cooperation towards the common goal. 

Isn’t there need for groups within the field of business education.to come to- 
gether around conference tables for the purpose of ironing out some of their dif- 
ferences and misunderstandings? Wouldn't it be wonderful to have present at those 
conferences the spirit of “give” rather than the spirit of “get”? Shouldn’t busi- 
ness education be able to present a united front as it continues to find ways to give 
boys and girls the very best business education possible ? 

Isn’t it likely that education is afflicted with the same disease that causes wars ? 
Isn’t it selfishness and bickering and backbiting that causes wars? Is education 
really propagating the very germs that cause wars? It’s these elements which are 
seen in a small way in all of the basic institutions that grow into a white heat 
and finally burst into a roaring flame of hate and war. 

It’s time that educational groups cooperated with each other. It’s time that 
educational groups cooperated with other institutional groups such as the home, 
the church, government, labor, and business. This is no time to bicker; this is 
the time to cooperate and to work with the intense desire of bringing every good 
influence possible to bear on the problems that confront frustrated nations on every 
hand. 

Civilization cannot continue to exist with disintegrating homes, powerless churches, 
faltering education, tottering governments, disgruntled labor, and diseased business. 
The basic institutions as they have been known are struggling for their very ex- 
istence. These institutions have functioned in strength in the past. It seems that 
they will have to function in strength in the future, if civilization is to survive 
the death struggle through which it is going at this time. 

Has education done all that it can do to maintain and strengthen these basic 
institutions? That is a question which education should ask itself. Certainly this 
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MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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“Plan NOW for the 
increased demand for 


MONROE TRAINING” 


You can now order Monroe Equipment 
without priority 


It is estimated that the G. I. Bill of Rights is going 
to increase school enrollments by millions; and that 
hundreds of thousands of these returned veterans 
will want business training —that includes office ma- 
chine skill, and specifically MONROE OPERATION. 
Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead 
in three ways. (1) Recommending the proper ma- 
chine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text 
books. (3) Placing your order for equipment in line 
for future delivery. 
- Call on your Monroe representative or write our 
Educational Department —be ready to meet the 
demand for Monroe-trained students. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION —in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding 
Calculator for schools only . .. now available for future 
delivery without priority. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Orange, New Jersey 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


JUNE, 1945 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT THE EFFECT OF 
FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Many honest and sincere teachers are genuinely opposed to any federal aid 
for the support of education. They feel that control inevitably follows monetary 
support. 

There may be some truth to this point of view although, to date, federal 
authorities have been especially careful not to interfere with local control of edu- 
cation. At the present time there is a bill before the Senate of the United States 
for increasing federal support for distributive education by $7,500,000. This will 
be in addition to the million and a quarter already available under the George- 
Deen Act. This same bill also proposes support for office training to the extent 
of five million dollars. 


The George-Deen Act was put through so effectively and the total sum avail- 
able for distributive education so small that little opportunity arose for business 
teachers to oppose it. A considerable number of business educators, however, are 
strongly opposed to the present bill. Among the most vigorous opponents are some 
private business school educators. They seem to hold the belief that if this bill 
is passed and money is appropriated under it, much of the business of the private 
business school will be eliminated. If this were true, there would be considerable 
justification for the vigorous opposition which these groups now present. It is 
seriously questioned, however, whether such a result is inevitable. 


The private business schools have been doing a very effective type of work 
and the loss of their service would be a serious handicap to business education. 
It is not, however, necessarily true that the extension of federal aid to office 
training would have this result. Private business schools increased in enrollment 
and in strength for many years after the public schools began to offer training 
in business education, The extension of the state university system has not lessened 
the influence of the large privately endowed university. The universities still 
recognized as being the outstanding schools in the country tend to be among the 
privately controlled rather than among the state supported schools. 


There is no doubt that the growth of high school business education changed 
the character of private business school training, and most persons will agree that 
the change was for the good. 


There is again little doubt that additional support for distributive education 
and support for office training from the federal government will change somewhat 
the type of training given in private business schools. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether such support would eliminate or seriously decrease the enrollment of 
good private business schools. If some private business schools are doing such a 
marginal job that such limited federal support will put them out of business, then 
they are going out of business anyway. 


This writer is too sure of the importance of the private business schools 
and too aware of their great contribution to business education to feel that this 
could possibly happen. Federal support for office training will modify but cer- 
tainly not eliminate private business school education. It is indeed likely to have 
the opposite effect of strengthening the private business school and, by making 
them do an even better job than they have been doing, increase the support which 


the public has been so generously giving them. 
—Herbert A. Tonne 
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Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 


¥ 


Tre 


TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 


BUSINESS OFFICE 


with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 


write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 


32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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A Specialized Vocational Program 


HE outstanding characteristic of 

a specialized business vocational 
program is that it is intended to pre- 
pare the pupils, upon conclusion of 
the program for immediate employ- 
ment, either in the field for which 
preparation has been offered, or in an 
ancillary field from which promotion 
to the major field may reasonably be 
expected. 

All activities embraced in the pro- 
gram should contribute to the major 
purpose of vocational preparation ; 
all extraneous activities should, if 
possible, be relegated to some time 
and place which will not encroach 
upon the classroom program. 

Such a program can be (and has 
been) well operated in the senior 
year of high school; but, for several 
reasons, it is more appropriate, per- 
haps, in a more speciglized type of 
school in which problems of organi- 
zation, administration, and teaching 
may be unified with the main objec- 
tive in view. 

Whether the program be offered 
in a high school (senior or postgrad- 
uate year), a private business school, 
a vocational training school, or a col- 
legiate school of technical type, the 
objectives are the same and the major 
problems are similar. 


Objectives of Vocational Business 
Training 
The objectives of vocational busi- 
ness training are: 
1. To teach the fundamentals of 


the major skills, and to drill the pupils 


so thoroughly by repetitive practice 
that, upon graduation, they shall be 
adequately prepared to perform, with 
precision and accuracy and with suf- 
ficient speed, the duties customarily 
assigned to a beginner in an office. 

2. To give instruction in such 
background, or correlative, subjects 
as may be deemed essential to enable 
the graduate to practice more effi- 
ciently his major skills. 

3. To develop the attitudes and re- 
actions of the pupils so that they may 
more readily fit into the business at- 
mosphere of the office. 

4. To emphasize and foster the de- 
velopment of character so that the 
pupils may become dependable em- 
ployees who may be relied upon to 
assume responsibility and to safe- 
guard the interests of their employ- 
ers. 

5. To place the pupils upon grad- 
uation in positions for which they 
are appropriately fitted because of 
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by Rufus Stickney 


Head Instructor in Shorthand 
Boston Clerical School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


their preparation and individual abili- 
ties. 

The pupil who is enrolled in a 
specialized vocational program is 
normally one whose dominant inter- 
est is in immediate employment. He 
wants to be prepared, as quickly as 
possible and as thoroughly as possi- 
ble, for a position in which he can 
begin to earn money. The very es- 
sence of the specialized vocational 
program is service to this type of 
pupil. 


in posi- 


“Place pupils upon graduation 
tions for which they are fitted . 


Problems involving the administra- 
tion, control, and operation of this 
type of program differ, yet they have 
many things in common. 


Vocational Schools Face 
Common Problems 


The common problems facing all 
schools offering vocational training 
are: 

1. First, the question of standards. 
A passing grade of 70 per cent or 75 
per cent in the vocational skills, such 
as shorthand, typewriting, arithmetic, 
spelling, and the like, simply will not 
do. It is, in fact, extremely difficult 
to evaluate the skills in terms of 
numerical percentages. In a tran- 
script, for example, the omission of 
one word may be so trivial as to be 
unnoticed by the dictator; or it may 
be so vital as totally to destroy the 
context of the entire letter. 

In skill training there should be 
constant repetitive practice under ex- 
perienced guidance. A student may 
read and copy shorthand notes; he 
may memorize brief forms and 
phrases ; he may struggle to improve 
his longhand and shorthand penman- 


ship; but he cannot easily increase 
his speed from 100 to 120 words a 
minute unless somebody dictates to 
him, diagnoses his shorthand notes, 
and criticizes his transcript. 

The problem, then, is not merely 
to sect a high passing grade and sit 
back waiting for the pupils to achieve 
it, but to provide adequate measures 
of training, drill, remedial work, and 
constructive individual analysis which 
shall enable all students except those 
who are manifestly unfitted for busi- 
ness service to qualify before gradu- 
ation. 

2. Another problem involves the 
question of individual progress of 
pupils. Not all are fitted to advance 
at the same rate. Some pupils should 
repeat certain sections of the work 
until they are thoroughly grounded 
in the fundamentals. Where possible, 
a division of the work into short 
units is desirable so that at frequent 
intervals small groups may be tested 
and those who need further instruc- 
tion may be regrouped for review. 
In certain advanced classes, such as 
shorthand speed dictation and type- 
writing, provision should be made so 
that the pupil who proves that he has 
reached the limit of achievement set 
for that class may immediately trans- 
fer to a more advanced class. 

Here, of course, we come into con- 
flict with a problem in organization. 
It is traditional to arrange curricula 
in terms, semesters, or years; to pro- 
vide a certain amount of work to be 
covered during the term; to expect 
all:the pupils to begin at the same 
time and to end at the same time. In 
general subjects, this method prob- 
ably works out fairly well. 


Standards for Semester 
Organized Schools 


In a vocational-training school or- 
ganized on a term or semester basis, 
it is desirable: 

a. That the pupils be grouped ac- 
cording to ability so that the pace set 
may be fair for all 

b. That there be freedom to reject 
at any time those pupils who are 
manifestly unfitted for the work 

c. That the pupils be earnestly de- 
voted to the acquisition of the skills; 
that their performance in the practice 
of the skills, both in doing their class- 
room work and in their home assign- 
ments, be well organized, well di- 
rected, and not perfunctory ; and that 
they are in attendance continuously, 
with a minimum of absences 
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d. That the teachers be skilled and 
conscientious in the exercise of every 
possible means of advancing the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils in the exercise 
of the skills; that they so plan their 
work that the allotted time may be 
entirely devoted to improvement in 
the skills, without interruption or the 
introduction of extraneous matter; 
that they shall be quick to recognize 
defects in the work of individual 
pupils, and alert to apply satisfac- 
tory remedial measures. 


Participation Important 

3. Successful training for business 
service involves adequate prepara- 
tion for participation in the organi- 
zational scheme of the average office. 
No matter how elementary his work 
may be, the office employee is ex- 
pected to assume a great measure of 
responsibility for its prompt and 
accurate performance. Punctuality 
means, not only physical presence in 
a certain place at the proper hour, 
but also the proper completion of a 
given task before the expiration of a 
time limit. 

The pupil must be trained while 
in school, not only to do his work 
correctly, but in addition to do it 
within the proper time limit. He 
must be taught to concentrate when 
instructions are being given. The 
teacher should function by remote 
control, giving adequate and explicit 
instructions, but, except in the early 
stages when fundamentals are being 
taught, he should not hover over the 
pupil and guide him step by step. 
When it is evident that a pupil lacks 
the ability to organize his work, he 
should be guided with suggestions 
and advice. The immaturity and in- 
experience of some pupils makes this 
the most difficult part of the teach- 
er’s task, but the pupil will gain more 
and will develop more rapidly if he 
is allowed, under proper guidance 
and supervision, to work out his own 
salvation than he will if he is con- 
stantly watched and checked at each 
step of his work. 

Routine procedures of the class- 
room should be established early in 
the course and deviations from in- 
structions should rarely per- 
mitted: ‘Pupils will leave home as- 
signments in the basket on my desk 
when they enter the room”; “Ab- 
sentees, upon returning to school, 
should come without further notice 
at the end of the period for instruc- 
tions regarding work missed”; 
“Transcribers should type __ their 
names in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of each paper.” Nothing is less 
efficient than the practice of repeat- 
ing such minor instructions day after 
day, and haranguing the class be- 
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cause of its failure to comply. The 
teacher should be watchful that his 
own routine procedures are exem- 
plary. Transcripts should be cor- 
rected and returned promptly; at- 
tendance should be checked and veri- 
fied withoyt exception; assignments 
should be prepared in advance and 
preferably given early in the period; 
records should be kept up to date and 
should be complete at all times. 


Office Environment in Schoo! 


4. Probably most business teach- 
ers recognize the desirability of re- 
producing in the classroom, as far 
as possible, the conditions of the of- 
fice. Yet it must be remembered that, 
while certain characteristics of the 
office may be imitated in the class- 
room, there are other fundamental 
differences between the school and 
the business office that are not easily 
reconciled. 

The first of these is a difference 
in motivation: the office employee 
works for a salary and possible pro- 
motion; the pupil works for grades 
and eventual graduation. the 
school, if one student grades ‘“C” and 
another “A,” both are promoted to 
advanced work; in the office, if the 
work of one $20-a-week employee is 
comparable to ‘“C” and the work of 
another $20-a-week employee is com- 
parable to “A,” the latter may be pro- 
moted to $25 a week, and the former 
may remain at $20 a week. Further- 
more, the chief objective of the pupil 
is to be through and done with the 
work of the school and go to other 
work for which the school is but a 
vestibule; but the chief objective of 
the office employee is to secure him- 
self permanently in the organization 
in which he is employed (or at least 
in one comparable to it). 

The second difference arises out 
of the fact that, in the school, the 
objective is to advance the pupil, step 
by step, from what he knows to what 
he does not know. When a pupil has 
mastered a simple technique, he may, 
it is true, constantly repeat the tech- 
nique, but superimposed upon it is 
a more complex technique which pre- 
vents him from relaxing and giving 
his whole attention to the simpler 
process. In the office, however, the 
employee does frequently repeat, day 
after day, the simple techniques until, 
through constant repetitive practice, 
they become so thoroughly auto- 
matized that they are in reality al- 
most second nature. 


Collective Treatment in Office 


5. Another fundamental difference 
to be noted between the work of the 
school and that of the business office 


is to be found in the respective atti- 
tudes towards the contributions of 
the personnel. In the school, each 
pupil is treated as a separate individ- 
ual; he works, as it were, in com- 
petition with his fellow-pupils ; com- 
munication, consultation, and coop- 
eration among pupils is (except, per- 
haps, in the case of a model office or 
business laboratory) discouraged. If 
there are thirty pupils in a class, 
there will be thirty individual con- 
tributions of a similar nature. The 
pupil who does the best work will get 
the highest grade; the compensation 
for the work goes to the pupil in the 
form of credits, grades, promotion, 
etc. But in the office, the conditions 
are quite the reverse. Here, while 
there is oi course a recognition of a 
certain measure of individuality 
among the workers, fundamentally 
the employees are looked upon as a 
group whose collective activities ac- 
crue to the benefit of the organiza- 
tion. Thirty employees would not, 
obviously, pegform thirty identical 
tasks; each would be expected to 
contribute his individual part towards 
the major task of facilitating the flow 
of business through the office. If this 
objective could better be attained by 
consultation and cooperation with 
each other, then the employees would 
be expected to consult and cooperate. 
And the benefits derived from the 
work (and in great measure, the 
credit) go directly to the organiza- 
tion; the individual derives his com- 
pensation from his salary and his 
possible advancement. 

The necessity for maintaining the 
individuality of the school, combined 
with the desirability of inculcating 
in the pupils the idea of the coopera- 
tive service of the office, makes it 
highly desirable that there shall be 
provided in the school some means 
of cooperative training whereby the 
pupils may work during their train- 
ing period, either in outside offices 
or in the school offices where it is 
possible to reproduce actual office 
conditions. Without such training, 
there is danger that the pupil may 
never realize before going to his 
first job that transition from the 
school to the office means transition 
from individual to collective service. 


Teacher and Office Executive 


6. A further distinction between 
school and office which is worthy of 
note is the difference in attitude of 
the directing staff. In school, the 
primary responsibility of the teach- 
er, especially during the hours that 
school is in session, is to safeguard 
the welfare of his pupils. In the 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Salesmanship 


by Lloyd H. Jacobs 


State Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Trenton, New Jersey 


HERE is need for sales training 

as a part of the public school’s sec- 
ondary program. Just before the war 
about one person out of every eight, 
gainfully employed, or some 9,000,- 
000, were working in distributive 
education, yet little, if any, direct 
training has been given to most of 
the workers who are included in this 
group. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 150,000 young people between 
the ages of 18 and 19 and a like num- 
ber between the ages of 20 and 24 


obtain jobs in the distributive trades 
each year in normal times. Again 
few of this number receive training 
for their job and of this number only 
a very few have received adequate 
instruction. 

The high turnover of store work- 
ers in both small towns and large 
cities together with the rising costs 
of operation are significant reasons 
why educational programs should be 
developed for the training of those 
engaged in the sales of goods and 
services. 

World War II has been the direct 
cause of tremendously expanded pro- 
duction and a potential capacity for 
increased production after hostilities 
end. Many of the leading manufac- 
turers, distributors, wholesalers, and 
retailers are well aware of the fact 
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that the great problem after the war 
is not going to be production, but 
distribution. This fact is proven by 
the activity of such organizations as 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Committee of Economic 
Development, National Retail Dry- 
goods Association, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and many others as well 
as the activities of individual com- 
panies in developing programs of 
sales training. 

An editorial entitled “Competent 
Retailers” appeared recently in one 


IIville 


(New Jersey) High School. 


of the outstanding trade journals. It 
stated : 


“Will the wholesaler and retailer of 
the post-war world be better, more 
completely informed business men than 
before? 

That question isn’t merely rhetoric. 
We really wonder. And we hope the 
answer is ‘yes’ because it will take a 
great many better, more completely in- 
formed retailers to move the huge 
mountains of merchandise that Ameri- 
can manufacturers and workers are 
capable of producing, and must pro- 
duce if employment is to reach that 
goal of 57,000,000 jobs at which the 
Committee for Economic Development 
is aiming. 

It won’t be enough for retailers just 
to keep shop after the war. It won't 
be enough just to buy some merchan- 
dise, put samples in the window and 
hope that people will come in and buy. 
Those tactics, employed by too many 


small-town distributors (the ones that 
serve about half the nation), won't 
raise our national income to the re- 
quired level. They’ve got to do a lot 
more.” 


With this evidence on the need of 
sales training it would appear that an 
analysis of the “Salesmanship” 
courses offered in secondary schools 
would be in order. 


Present Status of Salesmanship 
Courses 


There are numerous definitions of 
“Salesmanship” but the following 
should emphasize what should be the 
real objectives of such a course. 
Salesmanship has been explained as 
“The power to persuade people to 
purchase at a profit to them.” An- 
other definition has been given as 
“The art and science of persuading 
others to exchange money for goods 
or services with resultant satisfaction 
to both parties.” 

This “art” or “power” cannot be 
developed in the all too frequent 
“Salesmanship” course which is con- 
ducted from a textbook in the usual 
classroom, The vocational proficiency 
in selling techniques can only be 
taught through actual practice of the 
art of selling together with a func- 
tional type of “in-school” program. 

Some of these ‘“Salesmanship” 
courses have laudable objectives. 
Among them are: 


“To develop poise, courtesy, fluency, 
tact, and skill in handling people. 
To help students lead a happier and 
more useful life through social ad- 

justments. 
To improve personality. 
To develop standard business ethics.” 


No one would: dispute the point 
that these are fine objectives for a 
course in “Personal and Social Im- 
provement” but there is a question 
whether they should be the major 
objectives of  “Salesmanship” 
course. It is important that appro- 
priate titles be given to courses in 
order that their content be more ac- 
curately understood. 

From this discussion there are 
three points that should be empha- 
sized. (1) If the objectives of the 
course are vocational, then the usual 
“Salesmanship” has no place in the 
curriculum, as a terminal vocational 
course. A cooperative distributive 
education program is the answer. 
(2) If the objectives of the course 
are based upon personality improve- 
ment or social development, there is 
no jurisdiction for calling the course 
“Salesmanship.” It should be given 
a name that does not imply that 
it is a vocational program. (3) 


1Printer’s Ink, August 11, 1944. 
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If a school offers selling or merchan- 
dising training, with the vocational 
point of view, there may be a place 
for “Salesmanship” as a_ try-out 
course prior to the time the student 
enters upon the cooperative training 
program which is a part of the selling 
or distributive occupations curric- 
ulum. 


Suggested Units For 
Salesmanship Course 


The suggested units which might 
be included in such a try-out course 
are: 


1. The Pleasures Gained from Selling 

Goods and Services : 

2. How the Salesman Helps the Cus- 

tomer 

3. How Merchandise Reaches the Re- 

tailer 

4. Meet the Retail Family (Kinds ot 

Retailers) 

5. What the Salesman Must 

About Himself 

6. What the Salesman Must 

About the Store 

7. What the Salesman Must 
Must 
Must 
Must 


Know 
Know 


Know 
About His Department 
8. What the Salesman 
About His Goods 

9. What the Salesman 
About His Customer 
10. What the Salesman 
About His Coworker 
11. Speech Requirements of the Sales- 


Know 
Know 


Know 


man 
12. Arithmetic Requirements of the 
Salesman 

13. The Physical, Mental and Ethical 
Qualities of the Salesman 

14. How to Obtain Customers 

15. How to Prepare for Meeting the 
Customer 

16. How to Approach the Customer 
17. How to Learn of the Customer's 
Wants 

18. How to Meet Customer’s Objec- 
tions 

19. How to Increase Sales 

20. How to Close the Sale 

21. Place of Advertising in the Sales 
Picture 

22. Magazine and Newspaper Adver- 
tising 

23. Direct Mail 

24. Importance of Interior and Win- 
dow Display 

25. Selling by Means of the Telephone 
26. Radio and Television in Selling 
27. Opportunities for Advancement 


This course might well be offered 
in the 11th year of the merchandis- 
ing curriculum. 


Distributive Occupations 
Curriculum 


Good guidance decrees that a sug- 
gested merchandising curriculum 
should be a part of the secondary 
school program in any community 
that is in a retail area or whose grad- 
uates or drop-outs enter upon such 
a program. 

The ninth year should be the same 
as that recommended for any student 
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entering business. Here is a program 
that might be offered in this vear: 


Subjects Periods Credits 
Social Business Science I (Cor- 

related course including busi- 

ness math, elementary busi- 
ness, geography, etc.)........ 10 10 
23 21 


The tenth year program may con- 
tinue to be rich in general education 
subjects with typewriting being a 
course which has many personal use 
values if not used vocationally. 


Subjects Periods Credits 
Social Business Science II..... 5 5 
Commercial Art or 
Industrial Art or 
Home Economics ............. 5 

28 21 


In the eleventh year the first direct 
reference is made toward merchan- 
dising and this is in the suggested 
course in Salesmanship or Market- 
ing. The program which might be 
offered follows: 


Subjects Periods Credits 
Social Business Science IIT.... 5 5 
Bookkeeping I (Emphasis on 

Retail Accounting) ......... 5 5 
Salesmanship or Marketing.... 5 5 
23 21 


The twelfth year should be set up 


as a cooperative program with a miii- 
mum of 15 hours in school and 15 
hours on the job. This year’s pro- 
gram should be flexible to meet the 
needs of pupil and employer. This 
is a typical program: 


Subjects Periods Credits 


Merchandising, Selling, and 

Related Problems 
Health 
Cooperative Work Experience... 15 


33 21 


A minimum of ten hours of mer- 
chandising, selling, and related topics 
should be offered during the co- 
operative year. It is further recom- 
mended that each of these periods be 
set aside for the instruction of spe- 
cific phases of sales training. 

By such an educational program 
there is a decreased emphasis on 
teaching subjects and in its place, 
the emphasis of teaching is upon pre- 
paring the person for a job and taking 
his place in society. All phases of 
the job and his social relationships 
are being developed throughout the 
year rather than delaying the stu- 
dent’s training until a particular sub- 
ject or topic has been completed. The 
business of retailing is dynamic and 
ever-changing. Therefore, the edu- 
cational program must be as fluid and 
flexible as possible so that the sub- 
ject material and teaching aids may 
be adjusted to meet the changes and 
trends in the various fields of busi- 
ness. 


—_> >> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


What is the function of a collegiate 
school of business in training teachers 
of high school business subjects? 
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Training Office Machine Operators 


OME office employees do not op- 

erate any machines; some oper- 
ate machines occasionally and some 
are full-time office machine oper- 
ators. The first type or group is com- 
posed of many persons who perform 
“paper work,” filing, or some other 
operation which does not involve ma- 
chines at all. The second type in- 
cludes several classes of workers, 
primarily those who work in smaller 
offices or in professional offices, 
where they perform a wide variety 
of operations involving both machine 
and non-machine techniques. The 
members of the third group are en- 
gaged in performing an operation 
calling for speed 
and accuracy in the 
manipulation of a 
mechanical device 
while doing work 
of a repetitive na- 
ture. Training for 
machine operators 
of Type 2 will be 
different from that 
for Type 3. The 
exact nature of the 
training will de- 
pend on_ variables 
incident to the dif- 
ferences between 
“trade education” 
and ‘job training.” 


=. 
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Fundamental Facts and 
Assumptions 


1. About 10 per cent of the na- 
tional population “goes to college”; 
60 per cent terminates an educational 
program someplace between the 
eighth and twelfth grades; 30 per 
cent of the population achieves eight 
or less years of education. The ranks 
of unskilled and skilled labor are re- 
plenished from the 90 per cent which 
has twelve or less years of education. 
Office machine training attempts to 
benefit some members of this large 
group by providing them with mar- 
ketable skills. 

2. Although an urban community 
tends to retain the “90 per cent,” a 
rural community must remember that 
many of its trainees will migrate to 
an urban area. Especially during the 
war, but also during “normal” times, 
the migratory trend toward urban 
centers affects any program of busi- 
ness educatign. Inasmuch as urban 
centers make great use of machines 
and machine operators, the training 
programs can be more widespread 
than commonly supposed. The one- 
ness of the national necessity to make 
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An 


by George M. Hittler 


University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


the “90 per cent” occupationally com- 
petent is not the distinctive task of an 
urban area, 

3. Trained workers help reduce 
costs of production by increasing in- 
dividual productivity ; business edu- 
cation can help cut costs of produc- 
tion by supplying well-trained work- 
ers. 

4. Office machine training on the 
pre-employment level may be general 
in nature, and may promote generali- 


Individual 


zations relative to the possible adapt- 
ability of some types of machines to 
some types of office problems. Thus, 
the potential worker becomes intel- 
ligent and cooperative when called 
upon to adjust to well-managed, mod- 
ern offices. 


Analysis of the Labor Market 

5. A full-time office machine oper- 
ator must find a direct relationship 
between training received and job 
opportunity. A careful analysis is 
required, therefore, of the local and 
national labor market for machine 
operators. Training upon complex 
machines must be accompanied by 
functioning placement facilities, else 
it should not be attempted. 

6. Operators for some types of 
equipment peculiar to a community 
or to a business can most economical- 
ly be taught on an apprenticeship 
basis, after employment. 

7. Inasmuch as the mastery of a 
machine is usually the composite co- 
ordination of many mental and mus- 
cular reactions, the laws of learning 
which relate to the acquisition of skill 
—particularly the laws of whole ver- 
sus part learning—should be known 
to the teacher and observed by the 


Practice Room 


student. 

8. Demonstration techniques are 
very often of most value in develop- 
ing machine skill; but the /earner 
must participate in the demonstra- 
tion. 

9, Different types of machine 
courses may be offered on different 
grade levels. It is recognized that 
workers who do not usually use office 
machines require sufficient machine 
training to provide “machine sense.” 
Such training can logically be offered 
as a part of training preliminary 
either to employment or to special- 
ized training. In the absence of ade- 
quate tests to predict machine pro- 
ficiency, such 
courses become 
valuable guidance 
deviees while sim- 
ultaneously provid- 
ing practical 
knowledge and ele- 
mentary skills. On 
the other hand spe- 
cific and intensive 
courses should be 
offered on the 
highest possible 
grade level and as 
close to  employ- 
ment as_ possible. 
Such courses, in 
fact, may be most 
suitably offered in the form of eve- 
ning division, adult education, in- 
service, apprenticeship, or part-time 
courses. 


Use Expediting Equipment 

10. A great variety of expediting 
equipment is used to perform some 
machine processes. For example, a 
copy holder is essential for typing 
statistical material rapidly and a sad- 
dle-stitch stapler is essential for as- 
sembling pamphlets. This equipment 
usually does not require much spe- 
cialized training. Nevertheless, an 
adequately equipped laboratory will 
provide all of this equipment so that 
the student can integrate its opera- 
tion into mastery of the total ma- 
chine skill. 

11. In pre-employment office train- 
ing on the secondary level, it is es- 
sential that correct operating tech- 
niques be taught as a foundation for 
possible later development of good 
vocational skills. The teacher should, 
therefore, encourage in every possi- 
ble way the development of good 
posture, good hand position, correct 
stroking habits, and so forth. 


12. The arrangement of machine 
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and materials for machine processes 
is so essential to skill development 
and production speed that continuous 
analysis should be devoted thereto. 

13. The principles set forth in the 
Job Instructor Training course, pub- 
lished by the Office of Education, are 
especially well adapted to teaching 
machine operators, provided the op- 
erations taught are wisely chosen 
and logically arranged in a graded 
sequence. 

14. Prevocational courses may 
cover all essential and distinctive 
subject matter in a comparatively 
short time; but part-time, in-service, 
and apprenticeship training will 
train the employee-student first of 
all to do the job for which he is em- 
ployed, progressing to a) the devel- 
opment of fluency and control (pro- 
duction standards) and b) the de- 
velopment of a versatile operator. 
This principle may control the 
sequence of assignments in any 
course of study. 

15. While typewriting may be an 
essential prerequisite to some ma- 
chine training, shorthand never is; 
and the classes on both the prevoca- 


tional and vocational levels should be 
open to persons who do not write 
shorthand. This assumption does not, 
however, affect in any way the neces- 
sity to train skillful shorthand tran- 
scribers. 


Determining Course Content 


With the foregoing statements as 
precepts, the content of machine- 
operator training courses can be de- 
scribed and related content sketched. 
From these descriptions, job sheets, 
training techniques, and graded se- 
quences of assignments can be for- 
mulated to meet the requirements of 
any given situation, giving due con- 
sideration to size of community, mo- 
bility of population, kind of program 
conducted, machine used, and pur- 
pose for which the machine training 
is given, 

The subject is so complex, because 
of the varieties of equipment in use, 
that any discussion would become 
extremely involved. Here is given 
an outline for training an operator 
of a gelatin duplicator. Jn future 
issues the operation of several other 
office machines will be presented. . 


Analysis of Training for An Operator 
of a 
Gelatin Duplicator 


Type of training: 
Prevocational and vocational 
Basic process: 
Duplicating 
Productions standards: 
None. No standard unit of measure- 
ment. 
Suggested method of instruction: 
Job sheets, class and individual demon- 
strations. 
Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 
Relation of size of typewriter type to 
number and quality of copies 
Relation of hardness of platen and 
typist’s touch to number and quality 
of copies 
Typewriting a master copy, 
bon paper 
Preparation of masters using typewriter 
ribbon 
Preparation of masters using ink 
Preparation of masters using pencils 
Preparation of masters using colored 
carbon, inks, and/or pencils 
Care of gelatin pads 
Control of moisture on gelatin pads 
Adjusting paper feeding mechanisms 
Adjusting copy counting mechanisms 
Attaching masters to duplicator 
Running copies 
Trouble shooting suggestions 
Cleaning and care of the duplicator 
Good assembling techniques 
Similarities of and differences between 
manufacturers’ models 
Simple applications of the equipment to 
billing, bulletins, and intra-office com- 
munication 


using car- 


Probable clock hours required to complete 
training: 

Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 

Rare. Most of the training on this 
equipment will be prevocational. 

Grade level of instruction: 

11th or 12th grade; occasionally on post- 
high school vocational level. 

Related knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 

Care of typewriter 

Remedial instruction to improve typing 
stroke 

Tabulating techniques 

Nature and variety of supplies available 

Artistic display of material on the typed 
page 

Printing style 

Operation of the Vari-Typer 

Operation of electric typewriters 

Planning layouts for pamphlets 

Principles for and practice in planning 
business forms 

Engineering drawing techniques 

Origin and function of common business 
forms. (Flow of work in a typical 
office. ) 

*Origin and function of special forms 
distinctive to the job for which train- 
ing is being given 

Basic principles of time and motion 
study 


“In-service, part-time and apprenticeship 
trainers can use special computations and forms 
as a point of departure, thus often expediting 
the flow of office work immediately and pro- 
ceeding as necessary to the development of a 
versatile operator. 
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A SPECIALIZED 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 12) 


office, however, this is not always so, 
The primary responsibility ot the 
executive is not to foster the em- 
ployees, but to concern himself with 
policies and procedures which shall 
facilitate the flow of business. The 
employees are a group who may be 
expected, without too much attention, 
to aid him in doing this. Consequent- 
ly, the working force is not ever- 
present in his mind. 

In addition, this problem is intensi- 
fied by relationships with outsiders, 
In school, during class hours, no- 
body except those in charge of in- 
struction, deals with the pupils. In 
the business office, however, outsid- 
ers often deal directly with the work- 
ers over the telephone and through 
personal interviews. The smoothly 
organized procedure of the office 
may be interrupted by the necessity 
of dealing with the demands of some 
customer who must be conciliated. 

The worker must know, not only 
how to deal with the interruption 
without disorganizing his own work, 
but how to adjust himself so that he 
may satisfy, not only a superior of- 
ficer who expects compliance with 
certain regulations, but also an irate 
customer who is interested only in 
his own affairs, and cares nothing 
for the routine of the office. 

Since such emergency conditions 
must be spontaneous in order to be 
convincing, it is extremely difficult 
for the teacher to attempt to simu- 
late them. The teacher who attempts 
to play the part of the ill-tempered 
boss or the angry customer is play- 
acting. His efforts may tend to 
amuse, rather than to impress. 

Yet, of course, something can be 
done. It is not necessary to set fire 
to a building in order to conduct a 
fire drill. The teacher must antici- 
pate these conditions and discuss 
them seriously with the class. He 
must strive to make the pupils con- 
scious of their obligations and so 
stimulate them that they will be pre- 
pared to transfer this collective re- 
sponsibility to the new organization. 

This procedure takes time and 
vision but the fact remains that the 
highly skilled technician who is able 
to adjust himself to the variations 
of human relationships is the ef- 
ficient worker with promotional pos- 
sibilities. 

Editorial Note: In future issues Mr. Stickney 

will deal with the curricula and with the 

— content of vocational business train 
ig. 
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Prevocational, Personal Use, and Consumer 


Business Training 


USINESS education has been, for 

some time, contributing to the 
needs of youth in the area of eco- 
nomic citizenship. Education for 
economic citizenship includes both 
training for jobs and training for 
economic living. The technical busi- 
ness subjects of typewriting, short- 
hand, transcription, office machines, 
vocational bookkeeping, and_ retail 
selling are primarily job training; 
while the social-business, consumer- 
business, or basic business subjects 
are almost wholly training for eco- 
nomic living. Because the material 
of such subjects as junior business 
training, economic geography, mar- 
keting, senior business training, busi- 
ness law, economics, and consumer 
economics are basic to both training 
for the job, and training for economic 
living they shall be referred to as 
basic business education. 


Meeting the Needs of 
In-school Youth 


One of the major problems of ed- 
ucation today is the stimulation of 
youth to value of the training offered. 
One of the main reasons why boys 
and girls drop out of school, accord- 
ing to youth studies, is their lack of 
interest. To some extent, the schools 
are failing to offer the kind of train- 
ing desired by youth. It is important, 
then, that basic business education be 
of a nature that will ho#d the inter- 
est of boys and girls; that the con- 
tent be such that they shall recognize 
its value and accept it as contributing 
to their own needs. 

Educational objectives that fail to 
take into account the common needs 
of youth are not likely to make a last- 
ing contribution to learning. The 
values of objectives that are remote 
from the present-day experiences of 
boys and girls are limited. The prob- 
lem of motivation and stimulation be- 
comes less as objectives more nearly 
approach the actual needs of pupils in 
their present-day living experiences. 
There is sufficient evidence that 
where pupils participate in the de- 
termination of the obiectives, activi- 
ties, and content of their course, more 
learning takes place than when the 
teacher alone makes all the decisions. 

Boys and girls of high school age 
are exceedingly active as participants 
in our economic society. As such, 
they have many problems. Especially 
do they have problems in their con- 
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tacts with business as consumers of 
goods and services. Since pupils of 
high school age are primarily con- 
sumers and not producers, basic busi- 
ness education, if it is to contribute 
to present-day needs, must be ap- 
proached and emphasized essentially 
from the viewpoint of the student as 
a consumer. Even here first-hand 
problems, experiences, and needs of 
high school age youth must receive 
the main focus of attention. 


Education of the Consumer | 


The producers and sellers of goods 
and services have long been inter- 
ested in the consumer. Only recent- 
ly have educators become interested 
in the problems of individuals as con- 
sumers. Business educators were 
among the first to recognize that the 
consumer represents a major factor 
in the economic and business world. 
Intelligent consumer action should be 
considered an important outcome of 
basic business education, for con- 
sumer ignorance is a detriment to the 
economic well-being of the individual 
and the nation. Sound judgments 
of informed consumers contribute to 
improved business principles of pro- 
duction and distribution. One way 
in which the individual can lend his 
weight to the continuance of im- 
proved goods and services is through 
intelligent participation as a con- 
sumer. The consumer, through his 
own buying practices, has consider- 
able influence upon our production 
system. Every time a purchase is 
made it represents one vote for the 
continued production of that article. 
If the consumer is irrational and un- 
informed, his actions may not only 
be harmful to himself, but also to 
the interests of business itself. 

The intelligent consumer perpetu- 
ates and even encourages desirable 
economic and business practices. The 
uninformed consumer has a tendency 
toward the rewarding of unscrupu- 
lous and anti-social elements of busi- 
ness. The uneducated consumer often 
encourages and contributes to the 
continued success of those who prac- 
tice deception and even fraud. The 
educated consumer is a necessary 
component of an economic order de- 


signed to provide efficient production 
and consumer welfare. 

The very fact that the system of 
business enterprise has progressed to 
its present important status has, as 
a consequence of this advancement, 
fostered many problems of a con- 
sumer nature. The close personal re- 
lationship of producer and consumer 
does not exist today as it did form- 
erly. The buyer is separated from 
the producer by an intricate market 
organization. The consumer today 
is faced with the difficult task of de- 
ciding what to buy from a vast multi- 
tude of products. The present sys- 
tem of round-about production, in- 
volving large outlays of machinery 
and money for mass _ production, 
makes it imperative that sales pres- 
sure be brought to bear in order to 
create a consumer demand for goods 
produced. Under such a system the 
desire for profit may often times be 
in conflict with consumer interests 
and welfare. 

There is abundant evidence of the 
inability of most people to make an 
intelligent adjustment to their re- 
sponsibilities as consumers. In their 
daily activities consumers are con- 
fronted with the responsibility of : 

1. Choosing between the various kinds 

of goods and services offered. 

2. Buying those goods and services 

chosen. 

3. Understanding the significance of 

his position and his responsibility as a 

consumer in society. 

4. Using and caring for consumer 

goods and services wisely. 


Standards of Value and Taste 


The problem of choice making in- 
volves the difficult task of deciding 
for what money should be spent. 
Boys and girls are confronted with 
the decisions of choosing between 
movies and books, bicycles and sum- 
mer camp, savings and “funny 
books,” candy and music lessons, and 
a multitude of similar tantalizing 
bids for their money. The choices 
of young consumers are easily in- 
fluenced by many factors. The home, 
religion, custom, habit, advertising, 
and fashion are a few of the factors 
that are responsible for the actions 
of consumers in deciding “what to 
buy.” 

The area of standards of value and 
taste in the choosing of goods and 
services is not the responsibility of 
basic business education alone. All 
education should be concerned with 
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the development of value judgments 
for the common good. The develop- 
ment of a better sense of values and 
taste in determining expenditures is 
essential to effective social and eco- 
nomic progress. Education that im- 
proves individual choices would have 
an effect upon one’s standard of liv- 
ing in terms of greater satisfactions 
and enjoyment from obtaining more 
desirable goods and services. 

Education designed to improve 
value standards and tastes is not 
easy to accomplish. It involves 
problems of what is “right” and 
“wrong.” There is little scientific 
evidence to guide the way. How- 
ever difficult the task may be, its 
very importance justifies an attempt, 
on the part of those educators inter- 
ested in improved consumption 
standards, to instill in boys and girls 
an appreciation of the need for sound 
judgments in making choices. 

Basic business education should 
make a specific contribution to the 
improvement of standards of value 
and the raising of the level of tastes 
through a direct attack upon such 
problems as: 

1. Why do you buy what you buy? 

2. How does advertising affect your 

buying? 

3. ‘How does habit and custom affect 

your choices? 

4. Should you determine your needs 

before you buy? 

5. How do your choices affect general 

community welfare? 

6. What criteria can you use as a 

guide in determining what to buy? 

7. To what extent do fashion and style 

affect your choices? 

8. How might record-keeping and 

budgeting help improve choices? 

To what extent should the whole 
family participate in the planning of 
how money should be spent? 

10. What scientific information is 

available to assist in improving 

choices ? 

11. What examples can you contribute 

from your own experiences of poor 

choices ? 

12. In what way can business con- 

tribute to the improvement of values 

and tastes? 

The above twelve questions illus- 
trate only a few of the many perti- 
nent areas of investigation to which 
basic business education might well 
be directed in attacking the problem 
of intelligent choice making. 


Improvement of Buying Habits 


After the decision has been made 
as to what the consumer shall buy, 
the next task is that of making the 
purchase. Although the emphasis is 
usually placed on this aspect of how 
to buy, its importance is secondary 
to choice making or what to buy. A 
boy and his family may be able to 
purchase him a good bicycle at a 
reasonable price after considerable 
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planning and investigation. This 
purchase may be a very “good buy” 
in every way so far as the selection 
of the bicycle is concerned, but was 
it a wise choice if this expenditure 
prevents the boy from having his de- 
cayed teeth attended to, or the family 
from having a radio? The wise pur- 
chase of goods and services involves 
a wide variety of problems. Con- 
sumers are poorly equipped to go into 
the market and make intelligent selec- 
tions. They lack proper information 
on how to select goods that will give 
maximum satisfaction. Most pupils 
not only need but want a kind of ed- 
ucation that will aid them in their 
everyday problems of buying. 

Basic business education can make 
a most valuable contribution to the 
improvement of buying habits of boys 
and girls. Such buying problems as: 
where to buy, including various kinds 
of retail stores; appraising merchan- 
dise ; standards ; advertising ; misrep- 
resentations and frauds; weights and 
measures; and wastes in consump- 
tion ; are important aspects of the im- 
provement of buying habits. 

General buying techniques involv- 
ing labels, quantity buying, inspec- 
tion, determination of needs, reading 
advertisements, seasonal goods, and 
sources of information may well be 
considered. 

The financial problems of the in- 
dividual is an important aspect of 
basic business training which will 
contribute to consumer efficiency. 
Purchasing power, borrowing money, 
installment selling and charge ac- 
counts, taxes, banking and saving, 
and investments are specific examples 
of topics to be covered. 

The buying of services might well 
involve such topics as: insurance, 
communication, transportation, edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

General buying techniques associ- 
ated with the purchase of certain spe- 
cific commodities should receive some 
attention. What commodities to in- 
clude should come from the pupils. 
Items of food and clothing will prob- 
ably rank high on the list. 


A Better Understanding of 
Modern Business 


The complexity of the business 
system is such that education of a 
nature that will give insight into its 
operations is necessary for intelligent 
citizenship. Competence in dealing 
with modern business, both as a 
worker and as a consumer, is a recog- 
nized necessity today. The business 
life of this nation is one of the im- 
portant aspects of our democracy. 


Furtherance of insight into the va- 
rious relationships of the marketing, 
financial, personnel and legal strue- 
ture of modern business is a respon- 
sibility of basic business education, 
This insight is essential to progress in 
a democratic society. It is well known 
that an educated society will stimu- 
late business to provide better com- 
modities, better service, and_ better 
working conditions. 

Boys and girls, already have cer- 
tain concepts and ideas about our 
business system. It is up to the 
teacher to help clarify and expand 
these concepts and understandings, 
How products are made, how busi- 
ness is organized, how goods get 
from producer to consumer, and how 
certain legal relationships operate 
are basic to a more intelligent con- 
sumer and producer in society. 

In a country based upon private 
enterprise, an understanding of busi- 
ness procedures, practices, and serv- 
ices seems important. The prob- 
lems of modern business are many. 
There should be little trouble in find- 
ing much valuable material. 


Increased Social Responsibility 


The consumer approach to the 
study of business procedures and 
practices represents an individualized 
attack upon the problems. The ad- 
vantage of such an approach has 
merit because of the immediate 
values derived by the individual pu- 
pil. However, the individual must 
also recognize the implications of his 
activities as a consumer upon others. 
In other words, the consumer has 
certain social responsibilities. 

The knowledge and_ concepts 
needed to form proper attitudes to- 
ward wider social and economic prob- 
lems should be one of the foremost 
purposes of basic business education. 
Such problems as taxes; regulation 
of securities, sanitation, weights and 
measures, advertising, labels, adulter- 
ation, and public utilities; social se- 
curity; cooperatives; public welfare 
problems of health, housing, distribu- 
tion of wealth and income; and rela- 
tionship between consumers, labor, 
business, agriculture, and government 
are specific examples of topics that 
might well be considered more be- 
cause of their social significance 
rather than because of individual im- 
plications. 

The consumer’s ability to buy at 
a very low price may provide a per- 
sonal advantage. However, if such 
a practice contributes to long work- 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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The Organization and Subject 


YPEWRITING, at the high 

school level, may be offered for 
many different purposes, and in dif- 
ferent years. Before the organiza- 
tion of typewriting can be determined 
for any particular school, it is neces- 
sary to determine upon the purposes 
and objectives desired. For instance, 
typewriting may be offered for per- 
sonal use, as a refresher course, as 
a semi-vocational subject, or for vo- 
cational use. 


Typing for Personal Use 


There has been a significant move- 
ment during the past decade to teach 
the entire high school population to 


_be able to operate a typewriter for 


home and school use. It is argued 
that every student in this modern day 
could profit from ability to operate 
a typewriter, if it did not take too 
much time to learn it, because with 
such ability he could: 

1. Type more legibly, more neatly, 

faster, and in smaller space than 

he could write in longhand. 

2. Secure better grades because his 

papers would look better and would 

be easier on the eyes of both stu- 
dent and teacher. 

3. Learn to compose even his first 

drafts of themes, term papers and 

the like at the typewriter rather 
than writing them laboriously in 
longhand. 

4. Be stimulated to do a larger 

amount of creative writing. 

5. Probably improve his English, 

spelling, and punctuation. 

Typing for personal use, if taught, 
should take no more time than is 
necessary. Certainly students should 
be able to learn to operate the type- 
writer at twenty words a minute or 
more, and should learn how to type 
various forms of school papers, per- 
sonal correspondence, and the like in 
much less than the four semesters 
sometimes required in the past. It 
seems likely that a single semester, 
or at the most two semesters, should 
develop the necessary abilities, par- 
ticularly if personal use students 
were segregated in special classes, 
separated from vocational use classes 
in which the speed, accuracy and 
forms to be taught would be at a dif- 
ferent level and type. 


Refresher Courses 


Many persons in the armed forces 
and in industry may desire to regain 
the degree of mastery on the type- 
writer that they had before entering 
their present positions. Fortunately 
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typewriting ability, once lost, is rath- 
er quickly regained. It seems likely 
that a single semester can bring back 
the ability desired, but in this case, 
too, the teaching should be designed 
for refresher work rather than 
merely putting the students through 
the book again from beginning to 
end, as if they had never taken such 
training before. 


Semi-Vocational Use 


There are many jobs in business 
that require a minimum ability to use 
the typewriter. Many professional 
men would find it desirable; men 
such as newspaper reporters, teach- 
ers, and young dentists or doctors 
just opening offices, and unable, per- 
haps, to afford to hire stenographers. 
If they could operate the typewriter 
to type their letters and records, it 
would be an advantage to them. 
Similarly, bookkeepers should be 
able to type their reports, balance 
sheets, profit and loss statements, and 
schedules. Likewise, a waitress in 
a restaurant would be more valuable 
to her employer if she were able to 
type the daily menus to be duplicated 
on some sort of a master sheet dupli- 
cating machine. None of these semi- 
vocational uses require high levels of 
speed. Perhaps a single semester or 
two would be enough for such train- 


ing. 


Vocational Use 


Typewriting for vocational use 
will probably be expanded beyond its 
previous uses for stenography. Many 
specialized typing occupations are 
likely to develop, for instance, jobs 
as duplicator operators, addressing 
machine operators, teletypewriter op- 
erators, automatic typewriter oper- 
ators, and billing machine operators. 
For jobs such as these, as well as for 
the more familiar stenographer, en- 
velope addresser, and typist-copyist, 
a high degree of operating skill and 
a full knowledge of business forms 
is necessary. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the traditional amount of 
time is essential. With the recent 
developments of teaching procedures 
in typewriting, in which high speed 
is obtained and maintained from the 
start, instead of the slow and leisure- 


ly approach of the past, it seems pos- 
sible to develop a speed of 50 or 60 
words a minute in two semesters, 
and at the same time to teach the 
necessary business forms. Much 
has been learned about speeding up 
the teaching of typewriting in inten- 
sive courses in typing for war serv- 
ice purposes, by teaching only a tew 
keys at the start instead of so many 
keys as to cause confusion, and then 
adding only a key or two a day until 
all have been learned at high speed 
and with high accuracy. Such pro- 
cedures should be retained and de- 
veloped. If typewriting can be taught 
in a single year, it will make avail- 
able more time in which students 
may be taught other desirable school 
subjects that students could not 
previously take because their time 
was taken up with required subjects 
and the traditional four semesters of 
typing and four semesters of short- 
hand. 


Segregate Classes According 
to Purpose 


It is no more desirable to teach all 
these different kinds of typewriting 
in a single class, or to teach mixed 
classes of first semester and second 
semester students at once, than it is 
possible to teach physics and chem- 
istry in the same class or to teach 
French and Spanish in the same 
class. Each group of typists should 
be taught in a segregated section, 
with- teaching materials and pro- 
cedures designed to accomplish the 
specific purposes for which the class 
was designed, and for different levels 
of speed and accuracy as needed. 
About the only similarity between 
these various types of classes is that 
they use the same kind of typewriter 
and the same keyboard. Once the 
keyboard has been learned—and with 
modern procedures this requires only 
a few weeks—the objectives of the 
classes become highly differentiated. 
Perhaps the idea that all kinds of 
typing classes could be taught to- 
gether is a holdover from the days 
when, after the keyboard had been 
learned, the students were assigned 
long budgets of exercises to be 
worked out individually and inde- 
pendently. Modern teachers do not 
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use these budgets because they per- 
mit students to dawdle along at any 
pace they choose. Today’s teachers 
of typing are busy every minute with 
short intensive exercises for stu- 
dents to do, followed by a period of 
rest and explanation and discussion. 
Then comes another period of in- 
tensive, high-pressure work. In 
mixed classes, part of the students 
must be idle while another group is 
working, and this is a very uneco- 
nomical use of student time. 

It should be realized that if classes 
are segregated, a given number of 
typewriters will accommodate a 
much larger number of students than 
if all the groups are put through the 
traditional four semesters of work. 
For instance, in a classroom with 30 
typewriters, used six periods a day, 
the maximum number of students 
that can be taught in a year is 45. 
Thirty typewriters times six makes 
provision for 180 different students. 
Each student requires four semesters 
to finish :—180 divided by 4 gives 45. 
If separate classes are provided, 
some for personal use, some for re- 
fresher work, and some for semi- 
vocational use, as well as certain 
classes for vocational training, it 
would be possible to train the fol- 
lowing numbers of students: 


30 students (vocational—4 se- 


mesters ) 15 
60 students (personal use—1 

semester each) 60 
60 students (refresher—1l  se- 

mester each) 60 


60 students (semi-vocational 
—1 semester each) 60 195 


The use of segregated classes would, 
therefore, enable the school with a 
limited number of typewriters, to pro- 
vide typewriting instruction to a 
much larger number of students as 
well as permitting all but the voca- 
tional students to have three addi- 
tional semester units to devote to 
other desirable subjects. 


Combining Personal-Use and 
Vocational-Typing 


One interesting possibility should 
be considered in this connection. If 
all students who start typing were 
given personal use typewriting for 
one semester and if, at the beginning 
of the second semester, the personal 
use students were dropped, while 
those wanting vocational-use typing 
were permitted to take one, two, or 
even three. additional semesters for 
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specialized training, several 
portant objectives might be attained. 
First, the beginning semester of 
work would serve as vocational guid- 
ance and try-out, so that students 
could determine rather effectively if 
they have the abilities necessary for 
success in vocational typing. Sec- 
ond, all students would learn the 
forms used in school, home, and club 
typing activities. Third, many more 
students could take typewriting, be- 
cause, after one semester, a large 
number of students would leave 
typewriting, thereby making ma- 
chines available for other personal- 
use, refresher, and semi-vocational- 
use students. Furthermore, there 
would be no problem of transfer 
from personal use to vocational use 
typing, since all would have had the 
same work during the first semester. 


Should Typing Precede 
Shorthand? 


It seems desirable that students 
planning to take shorthand should 
take at least a semester of typing be- 
fore they start shorthand, so that, 
when shorthand starts, they will be 
able to transcribe their shorthand 
notes on the typewriter. It seems 
likely that the teaching of transcrip- 
tion in the first semester is likely to 
become more common, hence it may 
be a good idea to give a semester of 
typing before shorthand is started. 
This does not mean that all students 
should start typing in the second 
year, for this applies only to the stu- 
dents who plan to become stenograph- 
ers. Single-semester typing should 
be made available at any time that a 
student can find a place for it in his 
schedule, and—for the personal-use 
typist—the earlier the better. The 
first year of high school is a good 
time, for then the student can use the 
typewriter throughout the rest of the 
school career. It seems, from such 
limited research as has been done on 
the subject, that first year students 
are fully capable of learning typing 
at the personal use level, and that it 
is not a serious matter if personal 
use, refresher or semi-vocational 
classes have students of different 
ages and grades in them. One point 
should be noted, however. If per- 
sonal use courses are taught, type- 
writers should be made available to 
the students after they finish the 
course so they can do their school 
work on them. The typewriting 
room should be thrown open to them 
before and after school and during 


the lunch hour, as well as at any 
other time that the room is not in use 
for a typing class. 


Typing at Other Than High 
School Levels 


Typing may be taught, and has 
been taught, at practically every 
school level, from kindergarten to 
college. It is not recommended that 
typing be taught in the grade schools, 
if ability to type is the objective. If 
improvement in spelling, reading, and 
the like are the objectives, it may be 
another matter, but most of the stud- 
ies thus far made of typing in the 
elementary school, do not show that 
students learn to type well enough 
for home, school, or business use. In 
the junior high school, typing for 
personal use may be taught effec- 
tively. In post-high school classes 
(junior college or college) typing 
may be taught for any of the pur- 
poses listed above and may be or- 
ganized in much the same manner. 
It may be that post-high school stu- 
dents may learn typing in a some- 
what shorter time than high school 
requires. 


Subject Matter Content of 
Typewriting 


On the opposite page are given, in 
parallel columns, the outcomes de- 
sired from personal use and vocation- 
al typing. It will be readily observed 
that there is much greater dissimilar- 
ity than similarity, and this supports 
the theory that the two should be 
taught separately rather than to- 
gether. 

It is not to be assumed that these 
items are exactly what should be 
taught. Job analyses of typists’ 
duties in any given community may 
show the need for adding to or sub- 
tracting from this list. 
show, however, about what is ordi- 
narily taught in personal use and vo- 
cational typing courses. Even such 
a list, however, tends to be mislead- 
ing, for any one of the items includes 
numerous minor items that cannot be 
mentioned here for lack of space. 
Then, too, there may be differences 
of opinicn as to whether a given item 
should be taught in both personal 
use and vocational courses, in either 
one alone, or in neither. The list is 
presented more as a summary of 
what might be taught than as what 
must be presented. 
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SUBJECT MATTER ITEMS 


Personal Vocational 


41. Manuscripts and business reports 


42. Title pages, tables of contents, indices, and manuscript covers 


43. Rough draft 

44. Printer’s proof 

45. Remedial work on spelling, punctuation, and grammar 

46. Numbering pages and manuscripts 

47. Ruling on the typewriter 

48. Typing formulae 

49. Typing on ruled lines 

50. Typing charts and graphs 

51. Typing material with even right hand margin 

52. Typing business memoranda 

53. Typing business forms: checks, receipts, notes, statements, 
invoices, etc. 

54. Typing legal documents 

55. Typing telegrams, cablegrams, and radiograms 

56. Typing stencils and master sheets 


Use Use 
1. Parts of the machine X xX 
2. How to buy supplies for the typewriter X xX 
3. Care of typewriter: cleaning, oiling and changing ribbon X X 
4. Ability to strike keys by touch 
Alphabet and punctuation « X 
Numbers and extra characters xX 
Characters not on the machine X xX 
5. Speed of 20 to 30 words a minute xX 
6. Speed of 50 to 60 words a minute X 
7. Accuracy 
Enough for personal and school use xX 
Very high degree of accuracy X 
8. Erasing and correcting errors X Xx 
9. Reinserting paper to make corrections X Xx 
10. Vocational Information about typing jobs X 
11. How to type themes, outlines, notebooks, book reports, term 
papers, and other school uses x 
12. Typing on cards: post cards, index cards * xX 
13. Typing scripts for school plays X 
14. Invitations, acceptances, and regrets x 
15. Simple letter forms Xx 
16. Addressing envelopes and inserting letters x x 
17. Typing programs x 
18. Typing debate cards 
19. Typing V mail X 
20. Composing at the typewriter X 
21. Typing menus xX 
22. Making carbon copies XxX xX 
23. All common forms of business letters xX 
Block style X 
Indented style 
Civil Service style x 
Inverted style X 
24. Filling in form letters pe 
25. Letters of application and data sheets », « 
26. Attention clauses in letters and on envelopes, subject references X 
27. Identification section in letters x 
28. Official titles and salutations X 
29. Signature section in business letters X 
30. When to spell out numbers xX 
31. Ability to use all common makes of typewriters Xx 
32. Business abbreviations x 
33. Business letters of more than one page x 
34. Take dictation direct to typewriter X 
35. Transcribe dictating machine records X 
36. Tabulation xX 
37. Use of decimal tabulator x 
38. Typing Roman numerals X 
39. Centering, horizontal and vertical x 
40. Minutes of meetings x D.¢ 
XxX 
xX 
xX 
xX 
« 
x 
x 
xX 
xX 
xX 
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CONSUMER BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


(Continued from page 18) 


ing hours and low wages for labor, 
is it socially desirable from the stand- 
point of the general good? 


Aid to the Individual as a 
Producer 


Basic business education, although 
primarily concerned with issues 
touching the life of the individual as 
a consumer, makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the individual as a future 
producer. It is difficult to make clear 
distinctions between what is educa- 
tion for the consumer and what is 
education for the producer. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that such 
education as previously outlined as a 
responsibility of basic business edu- 
cation would be useful training for 
the producer. 

The individual who understands 
the relationship of his job to other 
departments of the business, and of 
his business to other businesses with- 
in the industry will be a more intelli- 
gent worker. To make possible a 
study of the common problems of 
business is to advance the cause of 
both consumer and producer. 


QUIa4 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcrip- 
tion points, Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. recent textbook transcription 
states that ‘‘different than’’ is incorrect. 
Do authorities agree with this statement? 
2. When is the envelope typed? 

3. Is there a rule against dividing the last 
word in a paragraph? 

4. When addressing ‘‘Doctor Jones’’ or 
“Dr. A. J. Jones,” should the abbrevia- 
tion be used? 

5. What is the correct salutation of a let- 
ter addressed to ‘‘Box 54’ in answer to 
a blind advertisement? 


Now turn to page 29 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 


thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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ARLY in 1944, a survey of the 

Wilmington area was conducted 
to determine the interest in and need 
for a medical secretarial course in 
the community. In planning the pro- 
gram, personal conferences were held 
with leading physicians, dentists, reg- 
istered nurses, and administrators in 
Wilmington hospitals. In every case 
the plan was received with enthus- 
iasm and encouragement; and the 
course as outlined is based in large 
measure on the suggestions received 
from those interviewed. 


Advisory Committee Formed 

One of the first steps was the for- 
mation of an advisory committee of 
nine members who would give guid- 
ance in planning and carrying out the 
program. Among those on the ad- 
visory committee are: the executive 
secretary of the Delaware State 
Board of Health; the editor of the 
Delaware State Medical Journal ; the 
home nursing director of the Dela- 
ware Chapter of the American Red 
Cross; a past president of the New 
Castle County Medical Society; a 
leading dentist; and the  superin- 
tendent, director of nurses or office 
manager of each of the four leading 
hospitals in Wilmington. 

The function of the advisory com- 
mittee is what the name implies. The 
members of the committee cooper- 
ated generously in making sugges- 
tions for the course and in several 
instances aided in avoiding possible 
mistakes that might have been seri- 
ous. 

The course as finally outlined con- 
sists of two school years of 40 weeks. 
Each year is divided into two sem- 
esters of 20 weeks. Students are ad- 
mitted only at the beginning of each 
semester. 

Wherever possible, the services of 
other institutions have been enlisted 
in offering a portion of the program. 
For example, the class in First Aid 
and the one in Office Nursing Tech- 
niques and Procedures are given in 
the classroom of the Delaware Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross. The course 
in Anatomy and Physiology, given by 
the regular instructor in Anatomy 
and Physiology in one of the local 
hospitals, is a condensed program of 
the one taken by nurses in training. 


Regular Faculty Usually Used 

The business subjects are taught 
by the regular members of the facul- 
ty. The technical subjects relating to 
the medical profession are, in general, 
taught by physicians, dentists, nurses 
and hospital authorities. Some of the 
business subjects are given a medical 
interpretation. For example, a spe- 
cial class in accounting for a physi- 
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The Medical Secretarial Course 


by Jay W. Miller 


Goldey College 
Wilmington, Delaware 


cian’s office is part of the require- 
ments in Secretarial Accounting and 
a special class in Business Mathemat- 
ics for Medical Secretaries forms 
part of the requirements in business 
mathematics, 


OUTLINE OF MEDICAL SECRETARIAL 
COURSE 


Two school years of 40 weeks 
each 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester (20 weeks) 


Required time: 


No. of Clock 
Wks. Hours 
Secretarial Accounting 

including practice set for phy- 

sicians; one instruction and two 

Business Mathematics 

including ‘metric system and prob- 

lems relating to doctors’ offices, 

dentists’ offices, and hospital rec- 


Penmanship 

including lettering ............. 20 67 


Orientation Course 
a series of lectures by doctors and 


Second Semester (20 weeks) 
Shorthand Theory and Dictation. 20 200 


Typing (2 periods) .............. 20 134 
English (includes Medical Corre- 

First A 

to be given by American Red 

Office Nursing Techniques and Pro- 

cedures given by registered nurse 10 40 
Medical Records 

set up in cooperation with medical 

records departments of local hos- 

Word Study 

SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester (20 weeks) 
Shorthand Dictation 

including medical dictation ..... 20 133 
Typing 

including emphasis medical 

‘Anatomy and Physiology 

to be given at hospital by physician 

or registered nurse—two hours per 

Medical Terminology ............. 16 54 
Medical Secretarial Techniques..... 16 54 


Second Semester 
Dental Office Techniques and Pro- 

cedures to be given by dentist or 


experienced dental assistant .... 6 12 
horthand Dictation 

including medical dictation...... 10 67 
Typing 

including emphasis on _ medical 


Secretarial Office Practice 

including duplicating and dictat- 

Supervised Field Work 

in offices of local hospitals and in 

doctors’ and dentists’ offices...... 7 160 
Medical Lecture Series 

includes individual one-hour lec- 

tures by medical and hospital spe- 

Research Seminar 

including introduction to research, 

techniques used, an original p 

lem in research, and the prepara- 

tion of an acceptable thesis or 

term paper on research done.... 10 40 


The course in Office Nursing Tech- 
niques and Procedures includes some 
basic nursing procedures and elemen- 
tary laboratory techniques. It is con- 
ducted by a registered nurse who has 
had six years’ experience in indus- 
trial nursing and is a former teacher 
in a hospital school of nursing. 


Orientation 

An orientation course, consisting of 
sixteen lectures, one each week, is a 
feature of the first semester’s work. 
These are given by leading doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and hospital officials. 
Among the titles of these lectures 
are: “The Medical Profession ;” “The 
Nursing Profession;” “The Dental 
Profession ;” ‘“‘Public Health and the 
Medical Secretary ;” “The Medical 
Secretary in Red Cross Work ;” “The 
Organization of the Modern Hospi- 
tal;” “The Dental Hygienist ;” “The 
Medical Record Librarian;’ “The 
Laboratory Technician ;” “The X-ray 
Technician ;’ “The Dietitian;’” and 
“Preventive Medicine in Industry.” 

The object of the series of lectures 
is to furnish the students with a broad 
understanding of the work of the 
medical secretary and its relation to 
other fields. Every effort was made, 
through the help of the advisory com- 
mittee, to secure the person in Wil- 
mington or Delaware best qualified 
in each field. 

In order to.meet the exacting de- 
mands of the specialized field, high 
entrance requirements have been set 
up. Applicants for enrollment must 
be graduates of approved high 
schools. They must have a good 
scholastic background and must be 

“recommended for college’ by the 
principal of the school from which 
graduated. 

High school commercial graduates 
must have a high relative standing in 
their class. Courses in chemistry and 
Latin in high school or college are 
considered helpful, but are not pre- 
requisites, 


Student Activities 

A Medical Secretarial Club has 
been organized to further the inter- 
ests, professionally and socially, of 
the members of the class. Prior to 
the Thanksgiving recess, a reception 
and tea was sponsored by the club. 
Parents of the students, high school 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Junior Business Training Materials 


a is the purpose of this article to 
indicate the nature of textbook ma- 
terials in junior business training. 


The data which will be presented are | 


based upon an examination of fifteen 
textbooks in junior business training, 
all published since 1922. Junior Busi- 
ness Training is a subject which is 
expected to be taken by all high school 
students interested in business train- 
ing. Since it is a course which is 
usually a prerequisite to other high 
school courses in business, it is ap- 
parent that practically all commercial 
majors take the course. In addition 
to serving as an introductory course 
in business training, it is also a course 
which may be taken with profit by 
all high school students. 

The examination of the fifteen 
textbooks studied in connection with 
this report indicates that during the 
early development of Junior Busi- 
ness Training there was a dual pur- 
pose for the subject, including the de- 
velopment of business intelligence 
and the giving of specific training for 
clerical work. In contrast to this 
point of view, current books in this 
field emphasize the development of 
business understanding and _intelli- 
gence almost to the total exclusion 
of job-training. 


Topics Included in Textbooks 


The fifteen textbooks in Junior 
Business Training were examined to 
discover the major topics included 
therein. The topics found in a ma- 
jority of these books are shown in 
Table I. 


TABLE | 


TOPICS FOUND IN A MAJORITY OF FIFTEEN 
TEXTBOOKS IN JUNIOR BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


? No. of Per- 

Topic Books centage 
Telegraphic Service ......... 14 93.33 
Telephone Service ...... 93.33 
Introduction to Business. 13 86.67 
Business Organization & Man- 

Finding Employment ........ 11 73.33 
Orders and Purchases....... 10 66.67 
Personal Business Activities... 9 60.00 
Kinds of Businesses......... 8 53.33 


In addition to the topics listed in 
Table I, there are a number of other 
topics which were found in two or 
more of the fifteen textbooks ex- 
amined. Topics found in seven of 
the fifteen textbooks include the 
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by Alvin W. Musgrave 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


following: Consumer buying, credit, 
ethics and character, investments, 
personality, receiving goods, savings, 
and stock keeping. The topics of 
payroll service and radiograms were 
found in six of the fifteen books, and 
billing, accounting, business forms, 
cashier service, and records were 
found in five books. The topics 
found in four books include clerical 
work, meaning of business, and suc- 
cess in business. A number of 
topics were found in three of the 
fifteen books, including advertising, 
business terms and_ abbreviations, 
government and business, home man- 
agement, payments, planning, time- 
keeping service, and vocational in- 
formation. The topics found in two 
of the fifteen books include business 
arithmetic, introduction to communi- 
cation, messenger service, office pro- 
cedures, personal obligations, prep- 
aration for service, and taxes. Each 
of these topics, as well as those listed 
in Table I constitutes a major topic 
in the book in which it is found. This 
means that topics listed above may 
be found in more books than indi- 
cated above but on a scale of lesser 
emphasis. A great number of topics 
were found exclusively in only one 
of the fifteen textbooks. These topics 
are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE I! 


TOPICS FOUND IN ONLY ONE OUT OF A 
TOTAL OF FIFTEEN TEXTBOOKS IN 
JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


Topic 


Automobile Information 
onds 
Business Competition 
Business Life at School 
Business and Society 
Business Surveys 
Business World 
Conservation 
Civil Service 
Cooperation and Civilization 
Employee in Business 
Entertainment Industries 
Etiquette 
Farming 
Getting Along with People 
Growth of American Business 
Manufacturing 
Marketing 
ore Power to Business 
Office Machines 
Owners of Business 
Primary Consumers’ Goods 
Production 
Products 
Profits 
Rewards of Service 
Service Industries 
Shorthand 
Social Benefits of Business 
Statements 
Stocks 
Stock Exchange 
rade 
Wage Earning 


Trends in Content 


An attempt was made to determine 
trends in connection with the content 
of the fifteen textbooks examined. 
In this connection the fifteen books 
were divided into two groups com- 
prising on the one hand those books 
published prior to 1931 and on the 
other hand those books published 
during or since 1931. <A total of 
eleven topics were found which oc- 
cur in those books published since 
1930 but not in books published prior 
to 1931. These topics include budg- 
ets, communication ( general treat- 
ment), consumer buying, credit, gov- 
ernment and business, home manage- 
ment, meaning of business, office 
procedures, payments, personal ob- 
ligations, and planning. Each of 
these topics was found in two or 
more of the books published since 
1930. Topics found exclusively in 
those books published prior to 1935 
include automobile information, busi- 
ness forms, messenger service, of- 
fice machines, preparation for serv- 
ice, production, shorthand, state- 
ments, and timekeeping service. 

It would have been of interest to 
determine the number of pages in 
each of the fifteen textbooks in 
Junior Business Training which are 
devoted to each of the topics found. 
Such a procedure would have re- 
quired more time than was at the 
writer’s disposal, however, and would 
have involved some difficulty of meas- 
urement because of changes in the 
nature of a given topic from year to 
year as treated in different textbooks. 
Although no attempt has been made 
to measure the amount of space de- 
voted to each topic in the different 
textbooks, the examination made has 
indicated that there has been a trend 
away from technical subject-matter 
to subject-matter of a more general 
nature. In other words, it may be 
said that apparently those textbooks 
recently published in this field con- 
tain material which partakes more of 
the nature of general education than 
those textbooks published several 
years ago. All of the textbooks pub- 
lished prior to 1931 which were ex- 
amined contain material aimed at 
preparation for business employment 
in particular jobs whereas none of 
the books more recently published 
contain such material. In addition 
to this trend, there appears definitely 
to be a trend toward making the 
course in Junior Business Training 
a course in consumership or at least 
a course treated from the consumer’s 
point of view. 
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A Comparison of Illustrations 


In order to compare those books 
published several years ago with 
books more recently published, a 
group of thirty illustrations »were 
chosen at random from two groups 
of three books each. The illustra- 
tions found in the three earlier books 
are shown in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 
ILLUSTRATIONS PICKED AT RANDOM FROM 
BUSINESS 
TBOOKS PUBLISHED |! 
1925, AND 1926" 


Title of Illustration 


Addressograph 
ank Book 

A 

A Vertical File 

An _ Invoice 
Index 

Cash Account 
Certificate of Deposit 
Certified Check 

Dated Memo Book 
Drawer for File 
Declaration of Baggage Value 
Express Money Order 
Express Shipping Receipt 
Express Receipt 
Filing Cabinet 

Polder 

Folding a Business Letter 
Envelope 
Journal Page 


edgér 

Payroll Bank Slip 
Personal Cash Record 
Sales Book 

Sales Order 
Tabs 
Shipping Tag 

Tickler File 

Time Clock 
Telephone Bill 


An examination of Table III will 
reveal that the illustrations listed 
represent technical phases of business 
training and that most of them re- 
late to business papers and forms. 
In contrast to this, the illustrations 
taken at random from the three text- 
books published at a later date reveal 
business activities in its larger phases. 
These illustrations are listed in 
Table IV. 

TABLE IV 


ILLUSTRATIONS PICKED AT RANDOM FROM 
yoo 4 TRAINING 
TBOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
1939 AND 1941 


Title of Illustration 


A Modern Kitchen 

Bank Note 

Broadcasting Studio 

Chart of Bus. Organization 
Consulting a Specialist 

Cash Register 

Chart of Retail Store Organization 
Dialing a Telephone Number 
Dining Room of a Steamship 
Early Country Store 
Government Inspector 
Interior of a Bank 

Kansas Farm Scene 

Labels for Express Packages 
Making a Bank Deposit 

New York Harbor 

New York Stock Exchange 
Pass Book 

Retail Training Class 
Registering at a Hotel 
Sealing and Stamping Machine 
Shopping District 

Street Scene 

Telephone Pay Station 
Telephone Switchboard Operators 
Using Telephone Directory 
Trade Acceptance 
Teletypewriter in Action 
Vacation Crowd 

Visible File 


In compiling the list of illustra- 
tions for Table III and Table IV, the 
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illustrations were chosen at random 
from two groups of three books each, 
ten illustrations from each book. A 
study of these two groups of illustra- 
tions reveals a great contrast in the 
nature of facts revealed. Whereas 
those illustrations listed in Table II] 
relate to inanimate objects of a tech- 
nical nature, those shown in Table 
IV reflect animate beings and show 
business activities of various kinds. 

As is indicated in Table III, the 
early textbooks in Junior Business 
Training emphasized material aimed 
at preparation for business service 
or production. These books were 
written primarily to aid the student 
to prepare himself for active work in 
the business world. Consequently, 
they contain much material dealing 
with job training of a clerical nature. 
They are filled with materials relat- 
ing to business papers and forms of 
different kinds and they contain con- 
siderable material relating to clerical 
work involving the use of these pa- 
pers and forms. One can find re- 
peated references in these early text- 
books to the phrase, “junior clerk,” 
and some of these books state frankly 
that they were written for the pur- 
pose of training students for clerical 
duties. 


Other Differences in Textbooks 


The early textbooks in junior busi- 
ness training contain much material 
pertaining to bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. This material is invari- 
ably presented from the point of 


view of business service and never 
from the point of view of the con- 
sumer. This is in direct contrast to 
later textbooks in Junior Business 
Training which do not emphasize 
training for specific jobs but which 
do emphasize material which is pre- 
sented from the consumer’s point of 
view. 

Another difference between the 
earlier textbooks in Junior Business 
Training and the later ones is in the 
matter of vocational guidance. The 
earlier books contain little material 


aimed at acquainting the student 
with the various business occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, later text- 


books in this field contain much ma- 
terial aimed at acquainting the stu- 
dent with different vocations. 

Early textbooks in this field 
stressed a knowledge of business 
forms and aimed at training for 
junior clerical positions whereas later 
textbooks emphasize the development 
of an understaweding of business 
phases of life and business intelli- 
gence. Unlike the earlier books in 
this field, the more recently published 
books place much emphasis upon vo- 
cational guidance and upon an un- 
derstanding of business activities 
from the consumer’s point of view. 

As one examines textbooks in 
Junior Business Training he is made 
aware of the relative importance at- 
tached to transportation of goods 
and persons and communication by 
wire and mail. These topics occupy 
places of importance in nearly all 
textbooks examined, 
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BOOKS ON VOCATIONS FOR 


By MAMIE MEREDITH 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


WOMEN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An executive of 
a Lincoln, Nebraska, manufacturing 
company recently made the following 
statement: “We have girls who can 
type and perform the mechanical duties 
of their positions, but they don’t un- 
derstand business etiquette or any of 
the qualifications that make a secretary 
out of a stenographer.” 

When asked for a list of books for 
the company’s office library, Miss Mere- 
dith gave this executive a bibliography 
which she used in her Business Writing 
classes at the University of Nebraska. 
The list appeared in the Bulletin of the 
American Business Writing Associa- 
tion and is printed below, with a few 
additions by Miss Meredith. 


Abbott, Berenice, A Guide to Better Pho- 
tography. Crown Publishers. 1941. 

Abrams, Ray, Business Behavior. 

Alsop, Gulielma F., and Mary McBride, 
She’s Off to W fork ; A Guide for Girl 
C Graduates. Vanguard, N. Y. 


“American Women in the Postwar World, 
a Symposium.” Newsweek, 152 W. 42 
St., New York 18. 1944. 

Arnold, Frank A., Do You Want to Get 
Into Radio? Stokes. 1940 

Arnold, Mrs. Fay, A ]Voman’s Approach 
to Business. Arnold Sales Training In- 
stitute, Los Angeles. 1937. 

Astor, Nancy W. L., Viscountess, My 
Two Countries. Women in politics in 
England and the United States. 

— Roger W., Finding a Job. Revell. 

Baker, J. T., The Short Speech, a Hand- 
book on the Various Types. Prentice- 
Hall. 1932. 

Barnouw, Erik., Handbook of Radio Writ- 
ing. Little Brown. 1939, 

Bennett, Wilma, and Voca- 
tional. Guid ide; A Source List of Pam- 
gr. Material. H. W. Wilson. 1938. 


Beust, Nora, Professional Library Educa- 
tion. U. S. Office of Education. 

Bijur, George, Choosing a Career. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 1934. $1.75. 

Dorothea, Vake Up and Live. 


Brooke, Esther E., and Mary Roos, Ca- 
reer Guide. Harper. 1943. 

Brooke, Esther E., The Girl and Her Job. 
D. Appleton. 1936. 

Loire, If Women Must Work. 
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THERE MUST BE COOPERATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


is not the time for education to ad- 
vocate freedoms that cause the foun- 
dations of the home to crumble, to 
turn a cold shoulder towards religion, 
to encourage forces that are striking 
at democracy in government, to sup- 
port labor in moves that may result 
in an unhealthy and selfish regimen- 
tation of the masses of the people, 


and to propagate principles which 
may destroy free competition in busi- 
ness. This is the time to work in a 
constructive way to strengthen these 
basic institutions, so that they can 
carry on with an effectiveness which 
will instill vitality and vigor at an 
hour when these institutions must 
have help if they are to survive. 


THE MEDICAL SECRETARIAL COURSE 


(Continued from page 22 


seniors, commercial teachers and vo- 
cational guidance officers were invited 
as guests. Those present were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the pro- 
gram that had been prepared. 

A feature of the program was a 
panel discussion on “The Function 
and Duties of the Medical Secre- 
tary,” conducted by three experienced 
medical secretaries. The entertain- 
ment and refreshment program was 
prepared by members of the class. 

A number of the students are em- 
ployed on a part-time basis in hospi- 
tals or doctors’ offices. Several are 
serving as nurses’ helpers in hospi- 
tals. One girl accompanies a doctor 
on his rounds at a hospital, takes 
notes on condition of his patients and 
types them up later for his records. 
Another is employed in the medical 
records department of a hospital. 

Since no classes in the Medical 
Secretarial Course are held during 
the summer months, students are en- 
couraged to secure temporary em- 
ployment in doctors’, dentists’ or hos- 
pital offices between the junior and 
senior years. 

Through the generosity of inter- 
ested physicians, a scholarship pro- 
viding a part of the tuition of the 
Medical Secretarial Course is avail- 
able for a qualified and worthy stu- 
dent of the Medical Secretarial 
Course. 


Scholarships Stimulate Interest 


The basis of the scholarship award 
(1) scholastic standing in high 
school or college; (2) personality of 
applicant; (3) potentiality for suc- 
cess as a medical secretary and ad- 
ministrative assistant in hospital or 
doctor’s office and (4) need of appli- 
cant. 

Naturally the enrollment for such 
a course must be definitely limited. 

A careful survey of the number of 
potential positions in this territory 
was made, and the limit of enroll- 
ment was set upon the basis of this 
survey. 

During the senior year, the stu- 
dents serve a total of 160 clock hours 
in doctors’ and hospital offices as part 
of their formal training. Hospitals 
and doctors and dentists have agreed 
to take the girls in for this coopera- 
tive training. 

One of the final requirements for 
graduation is a thesis based upon a 
piece of original research. The stu- 
dents are given an introduction to 
original research and are required to 
work up a research problem which 
will form the basis of the thesis. The 
thesis is typed in acceptable form by 
the student who carries out the re- 
search problem. 


CATALOG OF TRAINING AIDS 


Business teachers will be inter- 
ested in the “Office Practice’ section 
of Visual Training Aids, the 1945 
catalog of Castle Films, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, 20, N. Y.; 
Field Building, Chicago, 3, Illinois; 
Russ Building, San Francisco, 4, Cal- 
ifornia. Most of these films have 


been described in detail in previous 
issues Of THE JOURNAL. 

Castle Films distribute (sell, not 
rent) 16 mm. sound motion pictures 
and 35 mm. silent filmstrips pro- 
duced by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the War Department and the 
Navy Department. 
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Looking Backward in Visual Education, 
A. D. 2000-1945 


Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following is a reprint of an article written by Lt. 
Ettinger for the Navy Training Film issue of BUSINESS SCREEN, Issue 5, 
1945. We know you will be intrigued by this prophecy. Lieutenant Ettin- 
ger no doubt feels that if his forecasts come true the “American Dream”’ 
will to that extent have come true. We look upon these possibilities with 
some doubt and much distrust about what will happen to real education 
when the ‘“Dream”’ arrives. But then, conservatives have always felt that 
things were better in the good ‘‘old’”’ days. 


|* this present year of grace, 2000, 
all reputable historians divide the 
world into three periods, the first, 
before the printing press ; the second, 


‘from Gutenberg to Edison; and the 


third, after the motion picture and 
filmstrip. It is therefore, interesting 
to discover from old manuscripts that 
the ancients of 1945 were much agi- 
tated over a “visual education move- 
ment.” That movement has _ long 
since died because of its success and 
we moderns no more use the term 
“visual education” than early Ameri- 
cans used the term “textbook educa- 
tion.” \ 
have been such an important part of 
our own education from elementary 
school through college and since we 
make such extended use of our own 
personal collections and those of the 
public libraries and museums, it is 
hard to realize that less than a cen- 
tury ago very few schools used mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips regularly. 


Expansion of Aids During 
World War Il 


Motion pictures and filmstrips had 
been used by thousands of schools 
before World War II but during the 
war their use had been greatly ex- 
panded by the Army, the Navy, and 
the U. S. Office of Education. Civil- 
ian writers of doubtful philosophical 
antecedents, after brief inspections 
of military training, wrote accounts, 
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Since projected visual aids * 


bursting with praise and inaccuracies, 
of the effectiveness of projected vis- 
ual aids. These accounts were widely 
circulated and debated and although 
full of misstatements rendered edu- 
cation a service because they pub- 
licised more efficient methods of in- 
struction. 


At the conclusion of the war much 
of the projection equipment and those 
visual aids suitable for civilian train- 
ing were transferred to the schools. 
Even with these new increments of 
equipment the school buildings of 
the 1940’s were no more suited to 
visual instruction than our present 
communities are to electronic living. 
Finally, in 1950, a young architect 
of the functional school designed a 
building which made ample _provi- 
sion for visualization. One side of 
the building had no windows; all of 
the classrooms on this side were pro- 
jection rooms and their layout was 
determined by projection require- 
ments. Each room accommodated 
forty students and was about one 
and one-half times as long as it was 
wide. The seats in these classrooms 
were placed according to the reflec- 
tion characteristics of the screen even 
though this caused some space to be 
wasted. For the instructor, and to be 
used only in those rare instances 
when a student fell asleep in the 
dark, each chair was wired with a 
“hot seat.” Each student’s desk had 


an individually controlled, shaded 
light permitting him to write or 
otherwise respond to the participa- 
tion type of visual aid when the roor 
was dark. These students’ desk lights 
were arranged so as not to diminist 
screen brilliance. In the rear of each 
room was a permanent projection 
booth which was sound-proofed to 
keep the noise of projector operation 
out of the room. One booth, sand- 
wiched in between two classreoms, 
was arranged to service both rooms. 
In each booth was a stand which ac- 
commodated various projectors ; mo- 
tion picture, filmstrip, lantern slide, 
three dimensional, opaque, and 
others. Each stand had convenient 
partitions for the handling of reels, 
slides, filmstrips and records. The 
plan was to leave the cheaper pro- 
jectors in each room permanently 
and to bring in the more expensive 
ones for scheduled screenings. These 
older projectors were so large, heavy, 
noisy, inefficient, and cumbered with 
unnecessary gadgets that they bear 
but little resemblance to our own. 
For the first time, provision was 
made in 1957 to gradually dim and 
brighten classroom lights as in com- 
mercial theaters. 


Scoreboard for Spot Testing 


An interesting innovation of 1962 
was a scoreboard at the front of each 
room, electrically connected to each 
desk to permit the instantaneous 
scoring of objective type tests ad- 
ministered from the screen. These 
tests were used mainly for improv- 
ing learning and teaching and only 
incidentally for grading. One of the 
more interesting of these tests was 
a non-verbal intelligence test. Each 
room was acoustically treated and 
the air conditioning system was pow- 
erful enough to insure comfort even 
in the hottest weather. At the front 
of each room was a permanent screen 
and a loudspeaker connected to a 
central public address system which 
could also be used to broadcast re- 
cordings and radio programs. In 
those days, though, the teacher did 
not have a local switch to control the 
bullhorn. By 1970 provision had also 
been made for projection in domestic 
science rooms, science laboratories, 
gyms, shops, typewriting rooms and 
even the cafeteria. To replace the 
conventional bulletin board, rear pro- 
jection machines were placed in the 
walls so that the ground glass screen 
was flush with the surface of the 
wall. Excellent student work was 
photographed in color on 2 by 2 
slides and the slides automatically 
changed every few seconds with a 
complete change of the display evez- 
few days. 
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A school building, functionalized 
for teaching with projected pictures, 
required other changes. A_ storage 
room was provided on each floor with 
special racks and bins for motion 
picture reels, for filmstrips, for re- 
cordings, for lantern slides, for 
opaque materials, three dimensional 
slides and for projectors and spare 
parts. A space for splicing and other 
simple repairs was provided together 
with the simple equipment needed 
for mailing and receiving materials. 
A small projection room to seat about 
ten people was provided on each floor 
exclusively for faculty use in pre- 
viewing and selecting films. Although 
the public did not then borrow visual 
materials from libraries as we now 
do the architect had the foresight 
to provide what was then a new type 
of school library which had storage 
facilities like those already described. 
There, for the first time, motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips were charged out 
like books, for home use or use in 
the library. Arrangements for view- 
ing silent filmstrips were very sim- 
ple, consisting of a few projectors on 
a table facing small white screens 
separated by partitions. For individ- 
ual study of sound motion pictures, 
sound filmstrips and _ recordings, 
there were several small sound- 
proofed booths. There were also six 
small self-contained projection units 
16 inches by 20 inches with small 
screens and individual earphones. 
Students sitting side by side viewed 
different motion pictures individually 
without disturbing one another. 

These individual projection class- 
rooms and library and home facili- 
ties caused the disappearance of cen- 
tral projection rooms and auditorium 
screenings of most types of educa- 
tional pictures. 


All Classrooms Become 
Projection Rooms 


The success of the specially de- 
signed projection classrooms caused 
the conversion of all classrooms in 
the model building into projection 
rooms. In the conventional class- 
rooms with ordinary windows, elec- 
trically controlled plastic drapes 
which admit air and exclude light 
were installed together with sound- 
proof housings for the projectors. 

From the stand-point of hindsight 
it is interesting to note that educators 
after World War II resisted the urge 
to buy a new gadget, television, and 
allocated their funds for conventional 
types of projectors. True, we make 
use of television for sports, political 
events, lectures, and important spot 
news but the advantages of television 
find their way to the mind of the 
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learner via conventional projection 
media. Special television receivers in 
centrally located schools receive 
images on standard motion picture 
film and develop and print it in one 
minute. This motion picture film with 
the television images on it is then 
dispatched rapidly to the schools and 
projected on ordinary projectors. 


Veterans Demand Visual Aids 


With the dawn of peace in 1947 
the return to the schools and colleges 
of thousands of training specialists 
and trainees habituated to visual 
techniques caused a rapid expansion 
in the academic use of projected pic- 
tures. Curriculum committees defi- 
nitely provided for the use of mo- 
tion pictures and indicated the con- 
tent of the films which were planned 
in series to meet specific teaching 
needs. The general pattern followed 
that of the U. S. Office of Education 
which consisted of a teacher’s man- 
ual, a sound motion picture and a 
correlated silent filmstrip. Some- 
times, a part of the material in the 
manual was placed on the leader for 
the benefit of the teacher. In the 
planning widespread use was made 
of the storyboard and of the script 
conference. The illustrated lecture 
type of film was supplemented by 
dramatic, appreciation, development, 
discussion, skill-building, direct par- 
ticipation and other types of films. 
Visual aids were integrated with 
daily lesson plans calling for debates, 
socialized recitations, projects and so 
forth. Semester lesson plans indi- 
cated when the various visual aids 
were to be used. To solve problems 
raised by these uses specialized re- 
search groups for motion picture 
planning and production developed 
about this time. - 


Visual Aids Are Adapted to 
Teaching 


Who produced educational films 
depended to a large extent on the 
degree to which subject matter could 
be standardized and the consequent 
size of the market. The producers 
proved to be the relatively small com- 
mercial film companies, educational 
foundations, trade associations, cor- 
porations, labor unions, federal and 
state agencies, colleges, universities, 
city school systems, museums, in- 
dividual schools, individual teachers 
and textbook publishers. Devices for 
overt participation were built into 
films. Motion pictures and filmstrips 
began to include direct questions 
which greatly enhanced their effec- 
tiveness. Sound filmstrips greatly 
increased in popularity and all tvn 
began to be custom-made to meet the 


needs or particular learning situa- 
tions. 

In this year 2000 it seems hard to 
believe but there was a time when at 
one extreme, large distributors sold 
or rented films in every field. At the 
other extreme, individuals or firms 
with a few films attempted to dis- 
tribute their meager product to all. 
No specific date can be ascribed to 
this development but by 1977 a con- 
siderable number of specialized film 
distributors had developed and today 
they constitute the majority of dis- 
tributors. Also by 1977 film costs 
had become so low that it was eco- 
nomical for schools to own rather 
than to rent most of their films. 

On the school side, audio-visual 
directors of individual schools met 
frequently with city or country su- 
pervisors to make known their visual 
needs and the desires of their in- 
dividual teachers. Information gath- 
ered at these meetings was passed on 
to film producers. 


Visual Education Courses 
Required for All Teachers 


The widespread present use by all 
teachers and students of projected 
pictures from elementary — school 
through college and graduate schools 
did not come about until colleges of 
education began to use visual aids 
regularly in all their courses. By 
1948 required courses in ‘Basic Vis- 
ual Education” began to come into 
vogue. These dealt with the opera- 
tion of all types of projectors, simple 
camera technique, maintenance, or- 
ganization of a student projection 
squad, and the often violated but 
simple tenets of proper educational 
use of projected visual aids. In the 
required advanced courses students 
became familiar with the literature 
of their specialized field through 
actual screenings of the material 
available and learned the techniques 
of selection, evaluation and integra- 
tion. Doctor’s theses began to be 
offered in the motion picture medi- 
um. Instead of writing articles on 
matters of professional interest these 
visually trained teachers began to 
prepare visual aids such as filmstrips 
and began to circulate their ideas on 
microfilm. When student teachers did 
their practice teaching their instruc- 
tors made sound motion pictures of 
their lessons, just as athletic coaches 
make motion pictures of runners and 
swimmers for self-analysis and im- 
provement. 

This extensive use of visual aids 
did not displace the textbook but the 
superior clarity of screen explana- 
tions—with their peculiar attributes 
of slow motion, time lapse, anima- 
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tion, magnification and reality sig- 
nificantly affected the format of the 
textbook. For example, in connec- 
tion with sound film strip showings, 
students began to be supplied with 
textbooks containing on the left side 
five of the photographs, drawings, 
and diagrams of the visual aid in 
sequential order one under the other. 
On the right side opposite each pic- 
ture was the accompanying narra- 
tion. This dual verbal and pictorial 
presentation was far superior to the 
crude, verbose, unillustrated text- 
books of the past century and made 
for greater integration of individual 
and group study and much higher 
academic achievement. 


Business Uses Visual Aids 


Concurrently, business and indus- 
try made increasing use of visual 
aids in their own programs. One of 
the most interesting developments 
was the recording on filmstrips of 
the machine tool operations, the jigs, 
fixtures and gages to visualize opera- 
tion sheets and blueprints. These 
visual aids proved of great value in 
the decentralization of industry and 
the growth of subcontracting which 
followed World War II. Another 
business use was the inclusion of 
filmstrips which intelligently ex- 
plained to the purchaser of consumer 
durable goods like refrigerators the 
workings of his machine. The pur- 
pose of these filmstrips was to en- 
able the consumer to make minor 
repairs, not to eliminate the mainte- 
nance man. 

In the early 1950’s under the aus- 
pices of a national education associa- 
tion, a central distributing organiza- 
tion of a non-profit nature was de- 
veloped to make generally available 
the mass of good material produced 
by individual teachers, individual 
schools, and amateur hobbyists. Also, 
under the same auspices, there were 
developed groups of specialized class- 
room teachers who used new visual 
materials with their own students 
and then published detailed sum- 
maries and evaluations to disseminate 
information on helpful screen litera- 
ture to their colleagues. 


The “Dream”? Comes True 


As from this year 2000 we survey, 
without smugness, the considerable 
worldwide improvement in_ living 
standards, educational opportunities, 
international relations and the ameni- 
ties of life generally since World 
War II we can give thanks that those 
in the places of decision realized the 
power of projected pictures and gave 
them full scope to play their part in 
the perpetuation of “the American 
dream.” 
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NAZI EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 


BUSINESS 


“Every subject in the curriculum from 
kindergarten to university has been con- 
scripted for party aims,” says Correspond- 
ent Raymond Daniell of the New York 
Times in a cablegram from Marburg, Ger- 
many. The following schools are now 
typical : 


“1. The Volksschule or elementary school 
2. The Mittelschule, which is higher than 
the elementary school but not up to the 
standard of American high school 
3. The Hoehere Schule or German high 
school, which in turn is divided into 
three categories—the Oberschule, which 
specializes in scientific and vocational 
training; the Gymnasium, which is an 
academic high school, and the Autbau- 
schule, for which there is no American 
equivalent. 
4+. The Hochschule or college or voca- 
— school at college level 

The Napola or institute of national 
political learning, which is a straight 
Nazi invention for the training of future 
Gauleiters and Fuehrers. 


“Children start in the Volksschule at 6 
years of age, remaining four, six, or eight 
years, depending on the nature of the fu- 
ture education elected. The Mittelschule 
is a little like a junior high school, but is 
intended chiefly for those who do not in- 
tend to continue their education. Pupils 
enter it after four years’ preparation and 
remain for four years, getting a short ver- 
sion of high school education, including 
typing and stenography. 

“The Oberschule is very popular and, if 
free of the Nazi taint, would give a well- 
rounded education. Its courses include 
eight years of English, six years of Latin, 
three years of French, eight years of bi- 
ology, five years of phy sics, four years of 
chemistry, eight years of German and eight 
years of history, with five periods weekly 
for physical education. The gymnasium, 
which played so important a part in the 
German educational system in the past, is 
disappearing, for the Nazis discouraged its 
growth on the ground that its academic 
course might lead to the development of 
too many intellectuals. 

“The Aufbauschule is chiefly for stu- 
dents in rural areas and permits them to 
remain in local grammar schools two extra 
years. Attendance at the Aufbauschule is 
two years shorter and the scholastic stand- 


TRAINING 


ard is lower than in either the Gymnasium 
or the Oberschule.” 

The Aufbauschule is somewhat similar 
to our continuation school. It is not real- 
ized by many people to what extent the 
appeal of Nazism was economic. It is 
highly desirable, therefore, that those 
phases of the German school program con- 
cerned with economics and the business 
curriculum be rigidly and thoroughly in- 
spected. This is especially true of the 
work in the Oberschule and the Aufbau- 
schule. It we permit the Germans com- 
plete autonomy in these types of schools 
and merely inspect the general curricula 
or the universities, we are quite likely to 
find that opportunities for spreading the 
doctrine of economic totalitarianism can be 
maintained and used as a starting point for 
the development of a new Fascism in 
Germany. 

It is essential for the eradication of such 
dogmas in Germany that competent Amer- 
ican business teachers be sent to Europe to 
inspect and control the business programs 
in such schools. It would be futile for us 
to attempt to do the direct teaching, but if 
we fail to see that such teaching empha- 
sizes free enterprise and permit the eco- 
nomic theories of the Nazis to continue, 
then the policing of Central Europe by our 
armies will be futile. 


THE 


MIGHTY 
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ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 21 


1. No. Obviously, the author intended to say that ‘‘different than’’ is used in a clause 
and “different from” in a phrase. It is correct to say, ‘This is different from that,” but 
“This is different than | expected it to be.”’ 


2. Ninety-nine per cent of 117 dictating-machine operators report that they type the 


envelope after the 


3. Although this practice is followed in one school with which the author is familiar, 
she has never found a rule in any style book. 


4. Some authorities state that ‘‘Dr.’”’ may be abbreviated at any time. 


However, at 


least six sources state that it is correct to write “Dr. A. J. Jones’? but that it is dis- 
courteous to abbreviate ‘‘Doctor” or “Professor” if the last name only is used. The 
salutation of a letter addressed to Dr. A. J. Jones, then, is ‘Dear Doctor Jones.” 


5. Examples were found in three books. Two favor ‘ 
or ‘Dear Sir’? may be used as the salutation of a letter ad- 


that either ‘‘Gentlemen”’ 
dressed to a post office sais 


‘Gentlemen,”’ and the third says 
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THomas NATURAL SHORTHAND 


COLLEGES 


UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. July 2 to August 10 
Miss Dorothy Smith, Instructor 
(Beginning and advanced classes ) 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
Berkeley, Calif. July 2 to August 10 
Miss Fanny E. Baggley, Instructor 
NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
Denton, Texas June 4 to July 13 
Mr. Lloyd Garner, Instructor _ 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines, Iowa June 11 to July 20 
Miss Frances E. Merrill, Instructor 


BOYLES COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
Omaha, Nebraska June 4 to July 13 
Mr. Roland Nimmo, Instructor 
CLARK’S SEC. & BUS. PREP. SCHOOL 
Topeka, Kansas June 11 to July 20 
Mrs. Charles L. Allison, Instructor 
LONG BEACH SEC. COLLEGE 
Long Beach, Calif. June 25 to July 27 
Mrs. Isabel Cook, Instructor 
EDWARDS BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Sioux City, Iowa June 4 to July 13 
Mrs. L. C. Edwards, Instructor 
PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Date to be announced 
Mrs. Maud Chilstrom, Instructor 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Minneapolis, Minn. , June 18 to July 27 
Mr. J. A. Weslander & Miss Ellen C. 
Swanson, Instructors 
MERRITT DAVIS SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
Salem, Oregon June 4 to July 13 
Mrs. Beth Fry, Instructor 
THE FISHER SCHOOL 
Boston, Mass. July 2 to August 10 
Mrs. Lila D. Whiting, Instructor 
SPENCER BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Schenectady, N. Y. July 9 to August 17 
Mrs. Katharine D. Mattice, Instructor 
BEHNKE-W ALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Portland, Oregon June 11 to July 6 
Miss Alma Jane Reese, Instructor 


_Announcing 


SUMMER TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. — July 2 to August 10 
Miss Ethel A. Rollinson, Instructor 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Fresno, Calif. June 18 to July 27 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
July 2-21; July 23-Aug. 11 
Mr. W. Briant Hobson, Instructor 
ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Portland, Maine June 25 to July 7 
Mr. H. Leroy Gaston, Instructor 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
Boston, Massachusetts July 2 to July 27 
Mr. E. J. O’Callahan, Instructor 


BARNES SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Denver, Colorado June 18 to July 27 
Mrs. Ethel T. Wilson @ Mrs. H. E. 
Barnes, Instructors 
CASTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Portland, Maine July 6 to August 10 
Mr. H. Leroy Caston, Instructor 
SAWYER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Los Angeles, Calif. July 9 to August 3 
Mrs. Anna Lee Dickson, Instructor 
LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Lincoln, Nebraska June 11 to July 20 
Miss Jean Zook, Instructor 
HAGERSTOWN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Hagerstown, Md. June 11 to July 27 
Mrs. Mary Benner, Instructor 
TYLER COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Tyler, Texas June 11 to July 20 
Mrs. Jewell Spinks, Instructor 
RUTHERFORD BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Dallas, Texas June 11 to July 20 
Mrs. Dorothy Carver, Instructor 
SAN DIEGO VOC. HIGH SCHOOL 
& JR. COLLEGE 
San Diego, California July 2 to August 10 
Miss Leah Levikow, Instructor 
ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Rockford, Illinois Date to be announced 
Miss Bessie Green, Instructor 
MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Bangor, Maine July 9 to August 17 
Miss Clara Swan, Instructor 


For full details, write to the Registrar of the school or college of your choice. 
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ON 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


This problem has been thoroughly aired 
in both House and Senate education com- 
mittees. The House Education Committee 
heard witnesses on H. R. 1296—the Ram- 
speck Bill which calls for $300,000,000 for 
equalization and emergency aid. It is 
planned to call for additional witnesses. 
The Senate Committee heard testimony on 
S. 181, a companion bill to the Ramspeck 
Bill, and also gave attention to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers sponsored bill 
S. 717 which would provide for $550,- 
000,000 for public and non-public schools 
and for loans to needy students. Many 
assume that the outcome will be a com- 
promise between the Ramspeck bill and 
the AFT bill. Neither of these bills will 
be of direct help to business education. 

The bill for $97,000,000 for vocational 


education, S. 619, was given further con- 


sideration. It provides $5,000,000 for office 
training and $7,000,000 for distributive edu- 
cation. It will probably pass in some form 
sometime during the present Congress in 
spite of the opposition of certain interests. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact that there 
was no representation for business edu- 
cation, though almost every other phase 
of vocational education was represented, it 
is probable that the allotment for office 
training will be continued and that the 
sum for distributive education will be sub- 
stantial though it may not be as high as 
the present proposed amount. Business 
educators are begging to have legislation 
favoring them neglected when they fail 
to have their representatives present at 
Congressional hearings where those spe- 
cifically opposed to public business educa- 
tion were represented with great vigor. 


TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY BEING LIQUIDATED 


The War Manpower Commission’s 
Training Within Industry Service which 
has trained millions of war workers is to 
be discontinued after June 30 of this year. 
Many of the regional offices only have a 
skeleton staff left anyway. The ESMWT 
(Engineering, Science, Management War 
Training) program had practically been 
dropped. In New York City, for example, 
the public schools have already discon- 
tinued this type of training and most of 
the apprentice training. Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt believes that the appren- 
tice training service in curtailed form will 
be shifted back to the Labor Department. 

The “J” courses, JIT, JRT, and JMT, 
also are scheduled to be dropped. To what 
extent private industry will continue this 
type of work is not known. They cer- 
tainly will not be kept in their present 
form. The Business Education Service of 
the Office of Education has made excellent 
adaptations of these programs for use in 
store training. They will continue to be 


available. It is not known at present 
whether the government adaptations of the 
“7” courses sponsored by the Civil Service 
Commission’s Federal Work Improvement 
Program and by the Army Service Forces 
Headquarters Staff will be continued be- 
yond June 30. For all the weaknesses of 
this service, it has showed great possi- 
bilities and the lessons learned from them 
certainly should be adapted in the schools 
in on-the-job training. 

In the early stages of the development 
of TWI business educators made a strong 
effort to have office training declared one 
of the war emergency programs, Although 
some funds were allowed for such training 
in W. ashington and in a few other centers 
for a short time, office training was gen- 
erally ignored. This may have been partly 
because there was less need for such train- 
ing, and partly because the work was in 
the control of industrial educational lead- 
ers who have always been doubtful about 
the value of office training. 


MINIMUM AGE EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS WILL SOON AGAIN BE NEEDED 


“Close to a million 14- and 15-year old 
boys and girls, about one out of five in the 
age group in the population, are in today’s 
labor force either as full- or part-time 
workers,” says Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. “Of that number a 
quarter of a million have left school al- 
together. 

“The increase in employment in this age 
group is proportionately greater than for 
the 16- and 17-year-old workers, whose 
numbers are also large, some 2,000,000 
being at work. 

“These estimates, based upon a recent 
Census sampling, point up the wartime re- 
versal of a long-time trend away from 
employment for children under 16, with 
more and more of them in school their full 
time. But with the labor of children again 
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in demand, these youngsters have been 
drawn into the working force. 

“In the face of this large influx of 
school-age boys and girls into the labor 
force, the Children’s Bureau is again advo- 
cating, as it has long advocated, establish- 
ment of a 16-year minimum-age for em- 
ployment in any occupation during school 
hours, for ‘the first job of these boys and 
girls is their education.’ 

“Only 15 States have child-labor laws 
that meet in full or in part the recom- 
mended 16-year minimum. Thirty-three 
States still fail to provide that standard. 
In 4 States the minimum is 15 years; in 
29 States it is 14 years. 

“Indications are that in several of the 
States, in 1945 legislative sessions, an up- 
ward revision of child-labor laws will be 
sought by State groups, along with a re- 


vision of school-attendance laws looking 
toward a 16-year minimum-age for employ- 
ment and for leaving school. Those back- 
ing such legislation are pointing out that if 
it seems advisable the effective date can be 
set for the war’s close, or if practicable, 
for some earlier date.” : 

While the employment of 14- and 15- 
year olds is not as usual in business as it 
is in industry it is equally desirable to re- 
duce the employment of younger workers 
and eventually to eliminate it to the extent 
to which it competes with adult work or is 
engaged in on a full-time basis. Training 
for business requires time. Most business 
teachers agree that it is not wise to train 
for business skills before the senior year 
of high school. Therefore the employment 
of young workers in business either means 
that they receive no training, or that it 
must be given to them before they are 
ready for it. 


UNITED STATES QUARTERLY 
BOOK LIST AVAILABLE 


The first number of The United States 
Ouarterly Book List, a selective guide to 
new books published in this country, was 
recently issued by the Library of Congress. 

The new periodical presents descriptive 
reviews of titles selected from recom- 
mendations by reviewers attached to schol- 
arly institutions throughout the United 
States. In the preparation of the Book 
List and the formulation of its editorial 
policies, the Library of Congress is as- 
sisted by an advisory committee represent- 
ing national learned councils and associa- 
tions, and Government agencies. 

The Book List has been prepared and 
ecaregar by the Library of Congress as 

a part of the program of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Cultural and Scien- 
tific Cooperation of the Department of 
State. It originated in a recommendation 
of the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, that each American Republic 
issue for distribution and exchange a quar- 
terly bulletin noting recently published 
works in science, history, literature, and 
art. 
The United States Quarterly Book List 
is announced for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. ere 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 

35 cents per copy, or by subscription ” 
$1.25 per volume ($1.75 abroad). 


CONSUMER INCOME AND 
PURCHASING POWER 


Almost 98 billion dollars was spent by 
consumers in 1944—seven billion more than 
in 1943, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Gains were due in consider- 
able measure to increases in prices rather 
than increased goods consumption. In this 
connection it will be noted that the Office 
of Price Administration is concerned with 
the problem of deflation in the post-war 
period. Most of the economists in the 
country worry more about inflation. It is 
altogether possible that we will be faced 
with both problems—temporary deflation 
and long term inflation. The current news- 
paper information gives valuable material 
of this type for teachers of economics. 
For example, from 1939 to June, 1944, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
savings by individuals alone amounted to 
over 100 billion dollars. This backlog 
may be used for inflationary purposes by 
the public or as a stop-gap fund in the 
readjustment period. 
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WAR LOAN 


Our purchases of War Bonds 
backed our Armed Forces 
in the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces in the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 
War Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 


TWELVE PRINCIPLES FOR 
EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION MANAGEMENT* 
by Harry J. Volk 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The effectiveness of an organization 
based on a sound idea and worth-while 
purpose depends to a great extent on the 
application of fundamental principles of 
organization management. The first of 
these principles has to do with span of 
executive authority. 

1, It is a well-known fact that effective 
supervision varies with the number of in- 
dividuals supervised. It obviously would 
be unwise to attempt to state arbitrarily 
the number of subordinates that represents 
the span of control of a single executive. 
However, we do know that in most suc- 
cessful organizations, the number of men 
whose activities may be effectively coordi- 
nated, controlled and supervised by a single 
individual is rarely more than ten. It gen- 
erally is felt that the higher we go in the 
levels of management in an organization, 
the fewer should be the number of people 
reporting to a single executive. This opin- 
ion is based on the theory that the higher 
levels in the organization are more com- 
plex and difficult in their handling and the 
personalities of those whose efforts are 
being coordinated and controlled are more 
difficult to cope with than are those at the 
lower levels. However, it must be remem- 
bered at the same time that the abilities of 
executives in the higher levels generally 
are greater than are those in the lower 
levels and, consequently, their span of 
effective control may be just as great in 
this more complex field as the span of 
effective control of a lesser executive in a 
less complex field. An executive’s span 
of control is subject to limitations in time, 
in knowledge, in energy and in personality. 
Failure to recognize these limitations may 
result in inadequate direction and coordi- 
nation of subordinates’ activities. Let us 
state then as the first principle of sound 
organization for any company that The 
span of an executive’s authority. should be 
limited to the number of subordinates 
whose activities such executive can effec- 
tively direct, coordinate and control. 

2. Lines of communication (or refer- 
ence) should be as direct or short as pos- 
sible. Another way of expressing this is 
to say that the number of levels of au- 
thority in the organization should be kept 
at an absolute essential minimum. In an 
organization of 30,000 people, six or seven 
levels of authority ordinarily should be 
adequate. If fewer levels are practicable 
by reason of the nature and size of the 
organization, then the number of levels 
should be accordingly restricted. The U. S. 
Army is an excellent example of minimum 
levels of communication and authority in 
an organization of millions of persons. 
Short lines of reference permit of speed 
in obtaining decisions, while long and cum- 
bersome lines of reference mean loss at 
each level and result in delay, confusion 
and inefficiency. 

3. Responsibility for action and author- 
ity to act should be placed in as low a level 
of the organization’s structure as is pos- 


*Part of a talk on “Organization Pattern 
and Principles” recently presented before the 
Boston Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 
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stble considering the stated functions of 
each level. To avoid complicating the 
problems of job evaluation in the lower 
levels, we avoid combining in the same job, 
work requiring a high degree of skill and 
work requiring lesser degrees of skill. Too 
often many of our executives holding po- 
sitions in the higher levels of authority in 
our organizations fail to delegate authority 
for handling work which properly belongs 
in lower levels, and instead insist upon at- 
tempting to do everything themselves. The 
recognition of the necessity for delegation 
of authority is practically as old as history 
itself. In the book of Exodus, Chapter 18, 
it is recorded that Moses was perplexed 
as to how he might perform the duty of 
judging and governing all people, and it is 
recorded that on the advice of his father- 
in-law, Jethro, he learned the simple prin- 
ciple of delegation: “This thing is too 
heavy for thee; thou art not able to per- 
form it thyself alone.” Quoting from 
Exodus, Chapter 18: 

“Moses hearkened to the voice of 
his father-in-law. And Moses 
chose able men out of all Israel and 
made them heads over the people— 
rulers of thousands, rulers of hun- 
dreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
ten, and they judged the people at all 
seasons; the hard cases they brought 
unto Moses, but every small matter 
they judged of themselves.” 

The third principle of organization, 
therefore, is that those at the executive 
level should give advice and counsel and 
make decisions on executive functions, but 
should require the managerial level to 
make decisions on all matters within the 
limit of authority delegated to them. 

4. In departmentalizing an organization, 
natural, closely coordinated activities should 
be placed in a single group. Failure to so 
departmentalize activities results in fric- 
tion, in excessive waste of executive time 
and general inefficiency. The problems of 
coordination in bringing about a harmoni- 
ous operation can be minimized if proper, 
thoughtful attention is given to allocation 
of functions by departments. 

5. There should be a clear statement of 
the functions at each level of authority and 
a clear statement of the responsibility and 
authority of every person in the executive, 
managerial or supervisory level. There is 
probably no single factor more greatly im- 
pairing executive morale or effective action 
than the failure to observe this fundamen- 
tal principle. When the responsibilities 
and authorities of persons holding positions 
in any of the levels of organization struc- 
ture are not clearly defined, there results, 
on the one hand, overlapping, tension and 
friction, and on the other, a possible com- 
plete overlooking of an important function 
and the building up of no-man’s lands. 

6. Authority to make decisions should be 
vested as near as possible to the point of 
original action. This principle is very im- 
portant, particularly in connection with 
branch office operation. In allocating work 
between home office and branch offices, 
there sometimes is a tendency to maintain 
meticulous detailed controls in the home 


office. On some types of operations this 
is essential, but in a great number of oper- 
ations, policy manuals furnished to a com- 
petent branch office manager should be 
sufficient to permit him to make a wide 
variety of decisions without reference to 
a remote geographical point. If we are 
to make our branch offices most effective, 
we must allow them to make decisions in 
connection with non-executive functions 
and responsibilities allocated to them, and 
in the home office maintain only a satisfac- 
tory review control so that errors in judg- 
ment might not be repeated. / 

7. The complete line of communication 
(or reference) in an organization must be 
used. There should be no by-passing of 
those charged with responsibility for the 
activities affected. Such by-passing results 
in confusion, in friction and in an unhar- 
monious whole. If the line of reference 
or communication is such that it is cum- 
bersome or has comparative dead spots 
along its course, the proper procedure is 
to correct the line rather than to ignore 
any segment of it. 

8. Competent persons should be placed in 
all key positions at all levels of authority. 
This is axiomatic and obvious, but we are 
well aware of the fact that mistakes in 
selection of executive, managerial and su- 
pervisory personnel have been made and 
that the abilities of persons are sometimes 
affected after appointment to an office by 
conditions beyond their control. Courageous 
leadership requires that such persons not 
be retained in key positions in a major line 
of communication or reference. 

9. The organization must be maintained 
on the basis on which it is understood. 
This principle simply means that offices 
which become vacant should either be abol- 
ished or quickly filled. The damaging ef- 
fect to efficient operation and to morale of 
ambitious men (that can arise from long 
competition for a vacant office) is very 
substantial. Therefore, determination 
should be made _ quickly concerning 
whether the office will be continued and, if 
continued, which person shall fill the office. 

10. Positions of authority should be 
properly authenticated to the entire or- 
ganization. The name of the person ad- 
vanced to authority and the full scope of 
his authority should be communicated to 
all. The* dramatization of promotions 
through bulletins, letters, staff meetings, 
the use of pictures, and explanation of 
background of the new incumbent and his 
ability to meet requirements of the job, 
all help to authenticate the authority of the 
person holding the position. 

11. Policy with respect to all phases of 
operation should be definite and clear-cut 
and worded in standard nomenclature. If 
policy is understood, the sense of team- 
play and coordinated action will be much 
more real than if there is a confusion in 
the minds of persons in the organization 
of the purposes of the organization and 
the accepted means of accomplishment. 
Policy manuals are very valuable in this 
connection. 

12. Definite objectives and suitable meas- 
urements of accomplishment should be es- 
tablished for each department sub- 
division. This objective might be, for ex- 
ample, operation within fixed expense lim- 
its or obtaining a certain amount of new 
business in the mortgage loan field. The 
objective should be established and a peri- 
odic or current appraisal made of the 
actual results against pre-planned objec- 
tives. Executives and all others holding 
positions of supervisory levels or above 
find goals of accomplishment serve as de- 
sirable incentives. The high degree of 
satisfaction obtained in meeting objectives 
is a strong factor in good morale. 
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Elise Davis, who has been Assistant 
Professor of Secretarial Science at Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women in 
Columbus, Mississippi, for the past few 
years, has accepted a position as As- 
sistant Professor of Business Education 
and Office Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Walter Crosby Eells has resigned as 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Dr. 
Eells was graduated from Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Washington in 1908 
and received his Master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago in 1911. His doc- 
torate was granted at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1927. Before accepting the 
position as Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges he was Professor of Education at 
Stanford University. 


Donald C. Fuller, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at State 
College, Pennsylvania, for the past two 
years, has accepted the headship of the 
Department of Business Training at 
Georgia State College at Milledgeville. 
Before going to Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege he taught at Westbrook Junior 
College in Portland, Maine. Dr. Fuller 
won the fourth annual research award 


RECENT CHANGES 


of Delta Pi Epsilon for his study of 
“Reading Factors in Typewriting.” 


J. L. Harman has retired as president 
of the Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity,, Bowling Green, Kentucky, after 
serving twenty-four years as head of the 
institution. He has been succeeded by 
J. Murray Hill, vice president of the 
school since 1921. W. L. Matthews, 
who has been second vice president 
since 1938, is now vice president. Dr. 
Harman, who retired voluntarily, will 
retain his financial interest and will re- 
main active in the promotion and man- 
agement of the college. All three of 
these men have been active in business 
education associations for many years 
and have a wide circle of friends in the 
business education field. 
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Joseph P. Kennedy has resigned his 
position as principal of the Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, Connecticut. Mr. 
Kennedy served forty-seven years as a 
teacher and an administrator in the 
Waterbury schools. He has been very 
active in business education associations. 


Mrs. Lena Ruddy Smithson, former 
dean of the Chillicothe Business Col- 
lege, Chillicothe, Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the State In- 
dustrial Home for Girls in Chillicothe. 


Harvey D. Willson has been appoint- 
ed head of the Accounting Department 
in the School of Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. He holds Master 
of Science in Commerce and Master of 
Science in Government Management de- 
grees from the University of Denver. 
Mr. Willson is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant and has had wide experience in 
business and teaching. Before accept- 
ing his present position he was in charge 
of accounting at the Colorado Central 
Power Company. He has been a part- 
time teacher at University of Denver. 


Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 2 to August 10 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 
’rite today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Grege, ScD. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
Chicago 2, Ilinois 


6 N. Michigan Ave. 


You can learn to teach Dewey Shorthand 
in only six weeks! 
FREE TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


at Columbia University Summer School 


Here’s your opportunity to learn Dewey Short- 
hand in six short weeks—an interesting training 
course that qualifies you to teach this simpler 
and more accurate shorthand system when 
school re-opens in the fall. Emphasis through- 
out the course is on thorough mastery of the 
theory, rather than on writing speed. Less 
memory work is required in learning Dewey— 
fewer rules, wordsigns, prefixes and suffixes to 
be memorized—far less theory to be mastered. 
This notable simplicity makes Dewey much 
easier to learn, as well as to teach. 


Instructors in charge of Dewey teacher-training 
have had many years of experience in teaching 
Dewey and other systems, and have developed 
significant modern techniques for teaching 
shorthand. This is a splendid chance for you 


to observe these new techniques, to review your 
own approach to teaching shorthand, and to 
prepare yourself to teach the shorthand system 
that most successfully meets today’s student- 
demand for shorter, better training courses. 

Course starts July 2 Registration—June 29 


WRITE US FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY 


Ask about summer teaching-training courses 
in your area 


SCRIPT 
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DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N Y 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


E.C.T.A. Plans New York Meeting 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association it was decided to hold the 
1946 convention in New York at the Hotel 
New Yorker, on April 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
President Raymond C. Goodfellow reports 
that the Victory touch will be emphasized 
throughout the program. 

The National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association have continued their col- 
laboration for 1945-46. The American 
Business Education Digest will be pub- 
lished quarterly and the Yearbook is being 
produced under the editorship of Robert 
Finch, Supervisor of Business Education 
for Cincinnati. Louis A. Rice has been 
reappointed to the Joint Publications Com- 
mission for a two year term. He is the 
secretary-treasurer of the Commission. D. 
D. Lessenberry is to be the editor of the 
1946-47 Yearbook. 


Summer Meeting of A.A.C.C. Board 


Secretary C. W. Woodward of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges has announced a meeting of the 
Board of Governors of this group to be 
held in Kansas City July 6 and 7. The 
meeting will be held in the Kansas City 
College of Commerce, of which Ben H. 
Henthorn is president. 

Among the important matters to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting will be a revision 
of the Syllabus to include the new stand- 
ards of accreditment and also minimum 
course standards, and the enlargement of 
both The Compass and The Greek Letter. 

C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis Busi- 
ness College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
is president of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges. 


Tri-State Group to 
Hold Fal! Meeting 


Clyde E. Rowe, president of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association, 
sends word that there will be a local Fall 
meeting of this group in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 
5 and 6. This meeting will be held in 
connection with, but preceding the local 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, with which the Tri- 
State group is affiliated. 

A forum will be conducted on the topic 
“Applied Business Education.” 
_ Mr. Rowe states that the policy of meet- 
ing in the neighboring states will be re- 
sumed as soon as transportation facilities 
permit. 


New England Business College 
Association Meeting 


Approximately fifty owners and man- 
agers of New England private business 
schools attended a meeting of the New 
England Business College Association at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston, on Friday and 
Saturday, June 1 and 2. Clark F. Mur- 
dough of the Edgewood Junior College, 
Edgewood, Rhode Island, presided at the 
meeting. Dorothy L. Salter of the Salter 
Secretarial School, Worcester, Massachu- 
Setts, was chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 
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TYPING TESTS 


The norms for the May Comprehensive 
Test which appeared last month completed 
the Student’s Typing Tests program for 
the school year 1944-45. 

The 1945-46 norms will be published 
each month in the JOURNAL. Copies of 
the tests may be secured from Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

When data are submitted for awards, 
teachers must certify that students have 
not practiced on these tests. 


IF YOUR STUDENTS ARE GOING TO 
WORK THIS SUMMER ... 


Do You Know That no person under 16 
years of age may be employed in estab- 
lishments producing goods for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce? The mini- 
mum age for hazardous occupations is 18. 
Fourteen and fifteen year olds may not 
work more than 18 hours a week during 
school months, and not more than 40 hours 
a week during vacation periods; and with 
few exceptions such work must be done be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Do You Know That all persons must re- 
port to the United States Employment 
Service of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for a referral if they are going to 
work over 30 hours a week? This ruling 
is being dropped in certain communities 
after July 1. 

Do You Know That every person who 
works must have a social security card 
unless he is employed on a farm, in a pri- 
vate home, for a non-profit organization, 
or for a governmental unit? This card 
and the number given are retained regard- 
less of how often employment is changed. 

Do You Know That an employment cer- 
tificate or working papers are required for 
the employment of minors in most states? 
Proof of age is required and in some states 
medical examinations are given before cer- 
tificates are issued. Such certificates are 
even required in some states for 18- and 
19-year olds if they engage in hazardous 
work. 


IF YOUR JOURNAL IS LATE... 


The JourNAL is addressed to you ac- 
cording to our regular schedule, but it 
may be delayed in reaching you because 
of congested transportation or any one of 
a dozen other difficulties arising from 
the war. We therefore ask for your 
patience. If your JouRNAL does not come 


‘on time, won’t you wait a reasonable time 


before writing us to question its non- 
arrival ? 


Typing Technique Sound Film 


A sound film on typewriting technique 
and typing shortcuts is available for dis- 
tribution through the Underwood Corpora- 
tion, formerly the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company. It features George L. 
Hossfield, speed typist, and his demonstra- 
tion of “Typing Tips” and “Short Cuts” 
to operating efficiency. Many modern 
methods of operation and shortcuts in con- 
nection with specific typing tasks are given 
to stimulate and improve the efficiency of 
typing students, stenographers and secre- 
taries. 

This new sound film is available to high 
schools, colleges, universities, vocational 
schools, adult education groups and other 
institutions and groups interested in typing. 
It is a 16mm. sound film, with running 
time of about twenty-one minutes. There 
is no charge for the use of the film which 
can be secured by writing the Underwood 
Corporation at One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Pi Omega Pi Installs 
Two New Chapters 


Ruth L. Roberts, National President of 
Pi Omega Pi, National Business Educa- 
tion Fraternity, has announced the instal- 
lation of chapters at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, and at 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. Louis Johnson, Jr., head of the 
Department of Business Administration at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, is sponsor 
of the chapter at that school and the chap- 
ter at Madison State College is sponsored 
by Dr. S. J. Turille, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

Audrey V. Dempsey of the East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, has accepted the position of Na- 
tional Editor of Pi Omega Pi. Earl 
Clevenger, head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment at Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, is now serving as Na- 
tional Historian. 


Booklet on Free Enterprise 


A new booklet, presenting Mr. Average 
Citizen’s opinions on the subject of Free 
Enterprise has just been published by the 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation of Mil- 
waukee. 

This booklet is the result of a contest 
sponsored among the employees of the 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation by Joseph 
L. Trecker, executive vice-president of the 
organization. It contains the three prize 
winning essays judged best by a committee 
of three outstanding and impartial econo- 
mists. 

The purpose of the booklet is the pro- 
motion of constructive thinking on the 
subject of Free Enterprise, what it is, what 
it has accomplished and what is its future. 
Presenting as it does laymen’s considered 
opinions on the subject, it is valuable 
classroom reading, and discussion material. 

Copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained free on request by writing to Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap & Associates, 744 
North 4th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
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McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


By EDWIN M. ROBINSON, Professor of Management, Direc- 
tor of Evening and Saturday Divisions, College of Practical 
Arts and Letters, Boston University. 551 pages, 5% x 8%, 
illustrated. $2.75 


This important new text explains what business is, how it is 
owned, and how it is organized for work. The same funda- 
mentals of good business organization and sound manage- 
ment practices are shown to apply to any business enter- 
prise, regardless of size or type. The student is progressively 
introduced to the functions of the various departments of 
business, and is encouraged to consider these in relation to 
his own future choice of a career. Enhancing the teaching 
value of the text are hundreds of stimulating study questions, 
report topics, charts, outlines, summaries and illustrations. 


STORE ACTIVITY MANUAL 


For Trainees in a Cooperative Program 


By MURRAY BANKS, Associate Professor of Marketing and 
Merchandising, Director of Cooperative Training, Long Island 
University. 200 pages, 82 x 11, illustrated. $1.00 


The aim of this activity manual, the first of its kind in the 
field, is to coordinate store experience and class work so that 
the student will get the most in terms of well-rounded train- 
ing. It is adapted to use by trainees in a department or spe- 
cialty store of any size. Factors treated include the sales 
check system, rules and policies, management, non-selling 
activities, publicity, accounting. etc. A special section on the 
activities involved in merchandising and operating a par- 
ticular department gives opportunity to integrate all the work 
experiences. 


THE PRACTICAL MANUAL 
FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


By FRANCES AVERY FAUNCE, co-author of Secretarial Effi- 
ciency. Edited by C. P. FAUNCE, President, Holyoke Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Salem, Mass. 145 pages, 9 x 12, illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Here is a concise new manual that effectively answers the 
how to do it questions of new office workers, and the what 
needs to be done questions of supervisors and executives. It 
offers a comprehensive, easily understood guide to standard 
office procedures. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


1 0- issue for 
The JOURNAL 


You can keep your file of The Journal of 
Business Education handy and intact 
by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
binders. Binder holds a year’s copies 
—keeps them clean and prevents mar- 
ring, misuse, and misplacement. When 
you need some particular article for 
reference, you can turn to it without de- 
lay or bother. 


Binders can be used standing up on 
bookshelves or lying flat on desks or 
reading tables. They are gold stamped 
with the title of the magazine on both 
backbone and front cover. They are 
bound in an attractive shade of green 
artificial leather. 


Magazines Lie Flat When 


Binder is Open 


Individual copies of the magazine are held in 
place by flexible steel rods which hook into the 
binder at top and bottom, yet are easily inserted 
and easily removed. 


Binders are packed carefully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at $1.75 
each, including delivery charges. 


Shall we mail you one of these handy 
‘BINDERS — at $1.75 postpaid? 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 
512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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THE PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR OFFICE 
WORKERS, by Frances A. Faunce, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 154 pp. $2.00. 


Here is a concise, up-to-date manual that 
effectively answers the how-to-do-it ques- 
tions of new office workers and the what- 
needs-to-be-done questions of supervisors 
and executives. It offers a comprehensive, 
easily understood guide to standard office 
procedures, so written as to give the feel- 
ing of actual office experience. It will 
meet the needs of those who plan and di- 
rect office work, and those who carry it out 
under such titles as receptionist, secretary, 
typist, messenger, machine operator, mail 
clerk, filing clerk, switchboard operator, 
and bookkeeper. 

The outstanding quality of the manual 
that immediately strikes the reader is its 
large size—91%4 by 121%. This gives it 
much of the feel of an actual office manual 
and should help to make it have more 
appeal to the usual office worker. There 
is ample room in the margins for the in- 
sertion of additional information, or for 
changes which might be desirable in an in- 
dividual firm. The suggestions are well- 
planned, not the do-good kind and yet con- 
stantly bringing out the need for intelligent 
service if advancement is to be achieved. 
The manual has been well indexed for 
easy reference. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS WORK- 
SHOP, Proceedings ‘of Conference, 
July 1944, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 30 pp. 


The report contains summaries of 
speeches and reports of the committees 
such as management and personnel, capital 
and financial policies, school plant, services, 
standards and institutional relations. Write 
to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina, for 
copies. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, by L. L, Bethel, F. S. 
Atwater, G. H. Smith, and H. A. Stack- 
man; New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 798 pp. $4.50. 


This basic text is prepared for the stu- 
dent of industrial methods, costs, job rela- 
tions, budgeting, production control, mar- 
keting, office management, and similar spe- 
cializations. The book is divided into four 
principal sections: (1) American industry 
—its history and economic and_ social 
foundations ; (2) organization of industrial 
enterprise—principles of forecasting, financ- 
ing, internal organization, product develop- 
ment, and physical facilities; (3) operating 
the enterprise—manufacturing the product, 
including planning the control functions, 
selling the product, managing the general 
offices, and personnel administration; and 
(4) coordinating the enterprise—the dy- 
namics of industrial organization. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


The influences of the war development 
are clearly seen in this book. There is, 
for example, a complete chapter on work 
simplification, and another on employee 
training, both unusual in management 
books produced in pre-war days. In fact 
it was an unusual book which even men- 
tioned training before the war. Job evalu- 
ation and collective bargaining also receive 
excellent attention. The section on office 
management is necessarily brief but quite 
adequate for a general survey. Good case 
material and case problems and questions 
are given. Controversial materials are 
given with full recognition that there are 
varied points-of-view. This book is a good 
basic college text that recognizes the cur- 
rent developments and trends. It will also 
interest college teachers of business and 
high school teachers of general business 
subjects and accounting. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE GRADUATE 
COURSES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
OFFERED IN THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1943, by Robert Norval 
Garrett. Bulletin No. 35, March, 1945, 
of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Stephen 
J. Turille, Editor, Madison State Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 51 pp. 50c. 


This abstract of a doctor’s dissertation 
prepared at Indiana University outlines the 
results of a study of the offerings of thir- 
ty-eight colleges and universities. 

These offerings were studied from cata- 
logues and special bulletins of the schools. 
A score sheet was prepared classifying 
them as administration and supervision, 
principles and organization, curriculum 
study and construction, teaching methods, 
and research and problems. The sheet was 
submitted to experts in the field of busi- 
ness education for their judgment. The 
result is a master list of recommended 
required courses and another of elective 
courses on a master’s degree program, to- 
gether with recommendations as to the ex- 
tent of the courses in terms of credits. 

Mr. Garrett’s summary, conclusions, and 
recommendations are also included. 
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ELEMENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS, by 
William M. Polishook, Clyde Beighey, 
and Howard E. Wheland; Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 389 pp. $1.76. 


When publishers are willing to put out 
a complete, elaborate, and very well-illus- 
trated textbook it is evidence that we are 
again slowly returning to less warlike con- 
ditions. The first thing that strikes you 
in evaluating Elements of General Business 
is its large size—7%4 by 914. Many of the 
125 illustrations and 110 forms, charts, and 
models are full-page size. The book should 
therefore appeal to the youngsters, always 
picture-minded. Personal-use values are 
stressed. Among the topics given more at- 
tention than usual in a junior business 
training text are: taxation; consumer buy- 
ing; arithmetic applications; use of li- 
brary; characteristics of money; and home 
ownership. The influence of the consumer 
education trend is very definite in this text. 

Each chapter is begun with an inter- 
esting story, anecdote or discussion to in- 
terest the pupil in what follows. Each 
section also contains vocabulary studies, 
questions for discussion, things to do, and 
arithmetic problems. Three types of ac- 
tivities are presented so as to challenge 
the individual differences of the students. 
The attractiveness of the illustrations and 
chart materials cannot be over-emphasized. 
A workbook, tests, teachers’ manual and 
key are available. This book is a chal- 
lenge to its competitors. 


OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS, by Ernest 
B. Chamberlain, New York: American 
Book Company, 212 pp. $2.00. 


An evaluation of private schools in the 
total American school program. While 
little attention is given to private business 
schools, as such, many of the generaliza- 
tions apply to them. The thesis of the 
book could be summarized in the state- 
ment that independent schools will stand 
or fall on their contribution to the present 
development of education. While the au- 
thor does not go into the problem of fed- 
eral aid, it would seem that he would not 
feel that federal aid would be a serious 
handicap to independent schools if they are 
rendering a valid service. More attention 
could have been given to the value of the 
private school as a competitor and stimu- 
lator of public school education. 


FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, by 
William H. Johnson and |. M. Fenn, 
Chicago: Goodheart-Willcox Company, 
138 pp. $1.50. 


This book is composed of several 100 
questions and answers. These questions 
are classified according to the major issues 
and problems of industrial education. Un- 
fortunately many of the answers are over- 
simplified. While they do not directly 
apply to business education they can easily 
be utilized for the purposes of business 
training. 
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‘‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 14) 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION FOR TEACHING BUSINESS 
by Laurence J. Ackerman 


Dean of The School of Business Administration 
University of Connecticut 


The basic contribution of the school of 
business administration of a university is 
that it furnishes the factual information 
about business. It also aids in the acqui- 
sition of skill in using the necessary busi- 
ness tools, and instills in the student a 
sense of the social responsibility of busi- 
ness. In addition to these unique purposes, 
the school joins with the other cooperating 
schools in making a contribution to the 
development in the student of a discipline 
of mind and in the extension of the fron- 
tiers of the student’s imagination and 
culture. 

At the University of Connecticut School 
of Business Administration as in most 
other collegiate schools of business, ‘the 
philosophy upon which instruction is based 
is professional preparation for business 
rather than job training. To teach tech- 
niques is to face the spectre of obsoles- 
cence for most of them before our students 
get to the point where they can do any- 
thing about them. Further, there is such 
variance in detail between the branches of 
industry that to learn about office manage- 
ment in an aircraft factory will not be 
of much help to a student whose primary 
interest is the shoe industry. We feel that 
the best educational approach is to deal 
in the fundamental principles running 
through the organization and control of 
human activity, in any business enterprise, 
anywhere. 

The curriculum of the professional por- 
tion of the School of Business program is 
organized in terms of the functional divi- 
sions of business. A student is offered the 
opportunity of exploring the fields of ac- 
counting, finance, industrial administration, 
insurance, marketing and secretarial stud- 
ies. Because of the functional character 
of this plan of study, there is need for 
some unifying force. To meet this require- 
ment, the School offers a course in Busi- 
ness Policy. It attempts to depict the 
problems of business from the executive 
viewpoint, and to see the business as a 
complete economic unit. The approach is 
through case studies. All the problems of 
business, from production through distri- 
bution, are exposed to the light of analysis. 
This course acts as the capstone of all the 
separate business studies undertaken up to 
that time. 

The professional part of the School of 
Business program is built on a base of so- 
called “principles” courses (e.g. principles 
of marketing, principles of accounting, 
principles of insurance, etc.). All of these 
courses are required of most of the stu- 
dents. Through this plan students can, at 
least, taste every phase of the business 
program. In addition, they are exposed to 
the personalities and philosophies of the 
several teachers in those areas of instruc- 
tion. Thus undue vertical specialization is 
prevented. Only after the student has 
taken these fundamental courses is he en- 
titled to specialize. 

The “principles” courses which run most 
consistently through all the various major 
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fields are elementary accounting, business 
law, economic theory, marketing, indus- 
trial organization and management, and 
insurance. The accounting course covers 
a study of the fundamental principles in- 
volved in accounting for the ordinary busi- 
ness transactions. In the basic business 
law course, the attempt is made to teach 
legal hygiene for the average person in 
his dealings with business. It attempts to 
acquaint the student with the fundamental 
legal principles so that he may become 
aware of the legal consequences of his 
daily activities and also make intelligent 
use of the professional services of a skilled 
lawyer. The marketing course deals with 
the basic relationships involved in the flow 
of goods from producer to consumer. The 
industrial organization and management 
course deals with the management of busi- 
ness enterprises. It delves into such prob- 
lems as product output and operating stan- 
dards, coordination of production and sales, 
inventory control. 

The insurance course is a summary of 
current insurance practice. 

The economic theory course deals with 
the factors behind prices in the long run 
and the short run. It also analyzes the 
problem of full utilization of economic 
resources. This course is not required for 
students planning to teach business sub- 
jects or for secretarial majors. 

There is abundant opportunity for a 
selection of advanced courses in all the 
major areas after the preliminary business 
courses have been taken. 


Secretarial Studies 


One major option in the School of 
Business, which is probably of greatest 
interest to the prospective business teacher, 
is the secretarial studies major. Since 
some students have had previous training, 
opportunity is given to take placement 
tests at the outset of the student’s pursuit 
of this field. Those who meet the high 
standards set by the staff are excused 
from the elementary courses in shorthand 
and typing. 

During the first half of the junior year, 
the regular student takes the courses in 
elementary typewriting and shorthand. In 
addition, he is required to take the basic 
course in insurance and business law. The 
remainder of the semester’s program is 
made up of electives, normally two courses. 
The student’s prime interests in the sec- 
retarial field are sought out. Then courses 
are suggested which might more effectively 
prepare the individual for the particular 
specialty or interest. For example, if the 
student is interested in the medical field, 
then courses in the biological and bac- 
teriological sciences are suggested. 

In the second half of the junior year, 
the student continues the work in ele- 
mentary typewriting and shorthand. Two 
additional requirements are added—busi- 


ness statistics and business letters, reports 
and forms. The business statistics course 
seeks to point out the most important 
sources of statistical data in the business 
field, to indicate how these statistical series 
are employed and how to evaluate them, 
and to teach assembling, organizing, and 
use of statistical data. 

The forbidding caption of “Business 
Letters, Reports, and Forms” covers one 
of the most significant subject fields in 
the entire curriculum. It seeks to make 
the student intelligently and convincingly 
articulate in business communication. The 
techniques of letter and report writing are 
included. The student is taught the funda- 
mentals of business and technical reports 
and letter writing, and then asked to dem- 
onstrate his grasp of the subject by prac- 
tice sets. 

Again, as in the first semester, the stu- 
dent has elective options. 

In the first half of the senior year, the 
student enters upon advanced work in 
typewriting and shorthand. This basic pur- 
suit is supported by required courses in 
industrial management and office and sec- 
retarial training. The course in industrial 
management has already been described. 
The office and secretarial training course 
covers, among other things, oftice systems, 
office machines, and secretarial accounting. 
As in the other secretarial courses, practice 
sets are utilized. At present the students 
in this class are conducting an actual sur- 
vey of an administration office as a test of 
their knowledge of the fundamental tenets 
of office practice. 

Finally, some free electives are offered 
to supplement the required courses. 

In the last half of the senior year, ad- 
vanced typewriting, shorthand, and _ office 
training work are finished. The program 
for this semester is completed through 
electives. 

Through this curriculum, a student ac- 
quires not only the basic skills in the sec- 
retarial field but also, in his electives, a 
wide group of business practices. 


Summary 


The School of Business Administration 
at the University of Connecticut is for- 
tunate in possessing adequate machines and 
equipment for this program. Although the 
equipment layout is not luxurious in its 
variety, the basic machines are available to 
the students. When new machines are 
again offered for sale, it is our hope to 
supplement the present equipment in the 
school. 

A curriculum is no stronger than the 
human beings who execute it. The School 
of Business faculty has a fortunate com- 
bination of wide business experience and 
teaching skill. All of its members had 
business experience before their association 
with the University. In addition, virtually 
all had previous teaching experience. They 
represent a young, experienced, vigorous 
group of teachers. 

The School of Business Administration 
plays an active role in the business educa- 
tion curriculum at the University of Con- 
necticut. It furnished many of the courses 
in the program of study. All of the 
school instructional staff participate in 
some phase of the program. Because of 
the richness and variety of its curriculum, 
business teachers throughout the state, as 
well as embryo teachers in the business 
field, can obtain a well-rounded education 
in business. 
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To those who wonder 
why we need still bigger 


War Loans 


N THE 7th War Loan, you're being asked to 
lend 7 billion dollars—4 billion in E Bonds 
alone. 


That’s the biggest quota for individuals to date. 


Maybe you've wondered why. when we have 
the Nazis so decisively cleaned up. Uncle Sam 
asks you to lend more money than ever before. 


If you have, here are some of the answers: 


This war isn’t getting any cheaper 


In spite of what's happened to Germany, the 
cost of the war won't decrease this year. 

We're building up a whole new air foree—with 
new jet-propelled planes and bigger bombers. 
We're now building—even with announced re- 
ductions—enough new ships to make a fair-sized 
navy. We're moving a whole war half around the 
world. We're caring for wounded who are arriving 
home at the rate of one a minute. 


Furthermore, there will be only 2 War Loans 
this year—instead of the 3 we had in 1944. 


Each of us, therefore, must lend as much in 
two chunks this year as we did last year in three. 
That’s another reason why your quota in the 7th 
is bigger than before. 


The 7th War Loan is a challenge to every 
American. The goal for individuals is the highest 
for any war loan to date. The same goes for the 
E Bond goal. Find your personal quota—and 
make it! 


| WAR LOAN | 
ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 


This space contributed by 
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SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


TO BUSINESS 


NEW EDITION 


The war has focused attention on the im- 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department and Past President of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. His collabo- 
rator is V. James Morgan, Vice-Principal and Head 
of the Commercial Department of the James Monroe 
Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 

signed to give every student the practical information 

which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 


There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His 
Problems. Advances in the 
fields of communication and 
transportation are featured, in- 
cluding air travel, air service, 


and shipping by air. 


“BUSINESS 


There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 
Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transport 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 
There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein 

Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 

Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 

There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and install- 

ment buying. All examples of 
solutions are taken from the ap- 
proved daily practice of modern 
business. Census figures, postal 

rates, tariff regulations, taxation 
figures, and other statistical ma- 

terial have been brought down to 

date. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 
Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the 
general rules of law. It gives type cases and problems 
to exemplify the subordinate rules underlying each 
general rule. Laboratory exercises give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the law. There 
is a complete Teachers’ Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
—— by Ollie Depew 

COMPLETE Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 

TYPEWRITING develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 
English. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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